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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


VT would appear probable that the visit of the German 

Emperor to the Czar has not resulted in any fuller under- 
standing between Germany and Russia. The Czar, it is 
asserted by some writers, has either had nothing fresh pro- 
posed to him, or else has declined to discuss anything that 
may have been proposed to him, and the visit has ended in 
mere compliments and decorations. On the other hand, a 
Times correspondent declares that the German Emperor is 
well satisfied with his visit, and that he intends to support the 
Czar in the line he takes towards Bulgaria. But nothing 
certain is really known on the subject. There is a legend, 
which may or may not be true, that the German Emperor, 
taking part in the autumn manceuvres at the head of a 
Russian regiment of which he is Colonel, ordered some 
rash charge, was taken prisoner by the so-called “ enemy,” and 
was much annoyed by the failure of his maneuvre. However 
that may be, the visit has ended, and the only thing we hear 
from Russia is that the Czar is likely to interfere seriously to 
abate the Armenian troubles, and to insist on restoring order 
himself if the Sultan will not or cannot control his own Kurdish 
subjects. And, for our parts, we think that Russia would, 
in that case, be quite justified in such a course. 


The Boulangist revelations in the Figaro are continued this 
week. The Wednesday instalment describes a visit paid by 
General Boulanger, while in command of a French army 
corps at Clermont Ferrand, to Prince Jerome, then living in 
exile at Prangins, in Switzerland. The General was followed 
by detectives as far as Lyons, but there they lost him, and 
his movements were thus kept secret, though he had the 
imprudence to carry a stick with his name engraved on the 
silver top. The interview must have been a very curious piece 
of fencing. The would-be Dictator did not exactly offer to play 
the part of General Monk, but apparently insinuated that all 
those who were for revolution and change might work together, 
for the Prince is said to have replied :—* We shall be in accord 
till the day when, the Constitution of the Republic having 
been reformed, the moment will have come for the election 
of the Chief of the State. I do not say I shall present 
myself as candidate at the plebiscite, but neither do I 
say I shall not. On that day I shall be free.” Paris is 
naturally much excited by the revelations, and many of the 
General’s old henchmen are making further disclosures. 
It was said by the Figaro :—“ With the object of reassuring 
General Boulanger as to his safety in France, the leading 
Boulangists proposed to make it public that they held MM. 
Carnot, Tirard, Constans, Clémenceau, and Ferry as hostages 
for the life of their chief.” M. Poignant, who was the author 
of that proposal, declares it to be absolutely correct. “ Thou- 





been in the right in his invective against the Bishop, and this 
was accordingly done by such of them as attended the 
demonstration, as a very considerable number,—some say as 
many as 20,000,—did, but without their priests. It is stated 
that not one of Dr. O’Dwyer’s clergy countenanced the demon- 
stration. Of Mr. Dillon’s ostentatious avowal, that in his 
opinion any Irish Bishop ought to have been ashamed to 
approve of the eviction of Irish tenants, “no matter what the 
merits of the case might be,” and of the consequences of the 
practical application of such teaching, we have said enough in 
anothercolumn. Mr. Dillon also declared his opinion that boy- 
cotting was a most just and righteous weapon, and that nothing 
could have been done towards giving justice to Ireland without 
it—an assertion which is, we earnestly trust, erroneous; 
for no assertion could be more damaging than that to the 
manliness and moral courage of the Irish people. One would 
not think much of a people who could never get their debts 
paid without levying black-mail. Mr. O’Brien said that all he 
found fault with in the Bishop of Limerick, was his dragging 
politics into his religion. Unfortunately for that plea, not 
only the Bishgp of Limerick, but the Pope thinks the Ten 
Commandments much more religious than political. 


Dr. O’Dwyer replied to this violent demonstration against 
him, in a temperate and very able letter to the Freeman’s 
Journal, pointing out that he took ground against the “ Plan 
of Campaign” and “ Boycotting” long before the Papal 
Rescript condemned them; that he, as a Bishop, is bound to 
keep his flock from offending against the moral law ; and that 
it was for this purpose that he endeavoured to bring about a 
settlement of the rents on the Glensharrold estate which would 
at once relieve the tenants from rack-renting, and take away 
the temptation to the use of unlawful means for getting their 
rents lowered. He declared that even if “ Boycotting” and 
the “ Plan of Campaign” would not only secure the freedom 
and wealth of Ireland, but were the only weapons which would 
do so, he should be bound, as a Bishop, to condemn the use of 
them, because the use of them is intrinsically wrong. And 
he challenged any other member of the Irish Episcopate to 
deny that the use of them isintrinsically wrong. Moreover, he 
narrated how some of the Glensharrold tenants had come to 
him by night to beg his protection if they should accept the 
settlement he had proposed, and so save their holdings. 


To this letter Mr. Dillon rejoined by another violent speech at 
Clonmel on Tuesday, where he was presented with the freedom 
of the borough. He assailed the unfortunate tenants who had 
been so anxious to throw off the tyranny of the League and to 
obtain Bishop O’Dwyer’s protection, as deserters who were 
always ruining the Irish cause; passed another panegyric on 
“ Boycotting ” and the “ Plan of Campaign;” and declared that 
if the Irish race were going to turn back from the cause of their 
country, and to “ bow their necks under thé hated yoke which 
we have nearly broken into fragments,”—this is the Dillonese 
paraphrase for ‘ paying reasonable rents not sanctioned by the 
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National League,—“ John Dillon” would vanish from Irish 
politics and the Irish soil. Well, perhaps John Dillon might 
do worse. Irish politics might become all the saner for his 
disappearance, and the Irish soil would certainly be more 
likely to yield a good produce under more industrious hands 
than those which the National League, as guided by John 


Dillon, so often warns to abstain from the necessary tillage. 


Archbishop Walsh is much disturbed at the appeals made 
to his authority in relation to the controversy between the 
Bishop of Limerick and Mr. Dillon. He does not want to 


say what Mr. Dillon and the National League would resent, 
and he does not want to say what the Pope. would resent ; 
so he only says that his name is unwarrantably dragged into 
a controversy with which he has nothing to do, and that he 
protests against its being so dragged into the controversy ; 
further, that he is leaving Ireland for a few weeks, and that 
he hopes his name will be let alone during that time 
by both parties,—as we dare say it will be. What advan- 
tage can either party get by appealing to an Archbishop 
of Dublin who does not choose to say to the Pope 
that he has identified himself too much with the National 
League to offend it by declaring “ Boycotting” and the 
“Plan of Campaign” theologically indefensible, and who 
does not choose to say to the National League that he dare 
not break with the Pope? Like the Laodicean Church in the 
Apocalypse, he is neither hot nor cold,—a tepid theologian 
and a timorous politician. 


On Tuesday, the Duke of Cambridge unveiled the Waterloo 
Monument erected in the new cemetery at Evére, a small 
suburb of Brussels. The monument is a sarcophagus, nine 
métres in length and four métres in width, made of red 
Tréves sandstone, “on which helmets, flags, and other war- 
like emblems in bronze are disposed in masses.” Three bronze 
lions guard the base, and at the top a figure of Britannia, 
holding her casque in one hand and the trident in the 
other, kneels at an altar. In the vault below are deposited 
the remains of English officers who either fell at Waterloo 
or died afterwards of their wounds, and who were originally 
buried in certain old cemeteries within the town. To erect the 
monument, a sum of about £2,500 was subscribed in England 
and Belgium, while the Municipality of Brussels gave the site, 
and has undertaken the preservation of the vault and the 
sculpture above it. The sculptor, Count de Lalaing, whose 
mother is English, and who served two years in the British 
Navy, most generously gave his services for nothing. The 
ceremony has for a moment reminded England of the Battle 
of Waterloo, but it is obvious that no real interest is excited. 
Our people, except in Scotland and Ireland, are devoid of 
anything like a “historic conscience,’ and seem utterly 
incapable of experiencing the sensations which are so eagerly 
cultivated by the Americans, the French, the Germans, and 
the Swiss. 


On Wednesday, news was received of Admiral Seymoutr’s 
squadron, which performed its part in the late Naval 
Maneeuvres by disappearing into space. The gallant Admiral 
took advantage of his twenty-four hours’ start, and steamed 
straight ahead into the Atlantic, covering a distance of no 
less than 1,800 miles before the end of the manceuvres. But 
though he nominally placed himself upon a _ trade-route, 
he did nothing to interfere with the commerce of the enemy. 
His line never spread over more than ten miles, and only three 
ships in all were encountered. The manceuvres therefore 
afforded no proof that an enemy can both give the slip to our fleet 
and prey upon our merchant shipping. They only showed, 
what every one knew before, that twenty-four hours’ start 
makes pursuit impossible in the case of equally matched vessels. 
One important fact was, however, demonstrated by Admiral 
Seymour. He made a rendezvous with his colliers in mid- 
ocean, kept it, and what is more, coaled his vessels in the 
open Atlantic, a feat previously deemed quite unfeasible. The 
work, it is reported, was much facilitated by the fact that 
“the heavy ironclads ride so snugly in an ordinary sea-way, 
that their sides make a quiet lee for a craft of a more fragile 
build.” The success of the coaling experiment is regarded as 
most satisfactory, and so in one sense it is. Since, however, 
England is the Power that owns the coaling-stations of the 
world, it is not we, but our possible enemies, that will profit 


a 
The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily Graphic of 
Tuesday notices a curious fact in regard to the Jews in Russia, 
At present there are no less than 125,000 Jews in the mili 
forces of the Empire, 46,000 of whom were recruited last 
spring, while next year’s draft will, it is calculated, amount to 
not fewer than 50,000. Russia, though she refuses almost all 
the privileges of citizenship to the unfortunate Jews, exacts 
the full pound of flesh as regards military service. We pre. 
sume she relies upon the fact that they are too widely scattereg 
throughout the Army to make their disaffection a danger; byt 
at the same time there is something strange in arming a body 
of men habitually oppressed by the State. It is almost ag if 
the Southern planters had raised Negro regiments, or the 
Turks engaged Bulgarians in their regiments. 





A recent Report from the British Vice-Consul in Bulgari, 
abstracted in Tuesday’s Times, gives a curious picture of 
that dogged little Principality. Its area, including Eastern 
Roumelia, is about 38,000 square miles, of which only one- 
quarter is under cultivation. The population is over 3,000,000, 
75 per cent. of whom are Bulgarians, 20 per cent. Turks, 
2 per cent. Greeks, and the remaining 3 per cent. Servians, 
Roumanians, Russians, and Gipsies. The people are chiefly 
engaged in rural pursuits; but Sofia has 30,000 and Philippo. 
polis 33,000 inhabitants, and four other towns each something 
between 20,000 and 30,000. The Bulgarian Debt, all told, is 
less than £6,000,000, or about £2 per head. The Report also 
includes an account of a very curious system of co-operative 
agriculture carried on in Bulgaria by associations known as 
“ Zadrougas.” Similar organisations for market-gardening are 
often very successful, and are extended to places as far distant 
as St. Petersburg or Brussels. During the Franco-German 
War, a body of co-operators wandered as far afield ag 
Metz, and amassed a large sum of money by selling 
vegetables at famine prices. In 1888, no less than 9,555 
gardeners left their villages to join such associations. The 
Bulgarian people have obviously many of the qualities of the 
Scotch and the Swiss; and unless all historical analogies are 
utterly misleading, they will succeed in their efforts to prevent 
themselves from being absorbed by Russia. 


The wet autumn threatens Ireland with another rather 
serious potato famine. The disease was serious in the poorer 
soils when the last report was given to the Land Commission 
on August 16th, and since then we have had a fortnight 
more of cold and wet. Even if September should turn out 
as favourably as anybody can hope, the potato-disease will 
spoil a great part of the crops in the West of Ireland; and if 
September turns out as badly as August, there may be a very 
serious catastrophe indeed. Whatever the result, we hope 
that Unionists will compete with Home-rulers in their efforts 
to alleviate the force of the calamity, and to show the Irish 
some of the practical uses of a living union with England. 


The Speaker, in addressing the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows at Leamington on Wednesday, gave a very interesting 
account of the three maces to which successive Houses of Com- 
mons have paid such deference. On the execution of Charles L, 
the first of these maces disappeared, and apparently has 
never since been heard of. The second was the “ bauble” 
which Cromwell ordered to be taken away, and of which the 
Speaker tells us that a trace has been discovered in Jamaica, 
or if not of the mace itself, at all events of some fac-simile of 
it. The third is the mace which was made in 1660, on the 
restoration of Charles IJ., and which he himself now sees 
before him “almost night and day.” And of this mace he 
said enthusiastically, that “he hoped it would not disappear 
from the table of the House, and would have a long and glorious 
career before it.” That is indeed an idolatrous kind of speech. 
If the Church Association would but pursue the Speaker for 
fetishism, instead of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s for 
encouraging idolatry, there would be, we think, a more 
plausible case before them. If a mace is to have “a long and 
glorious career,” it is obvious that the mace must be regarded 
as susceptible of glory as well as of life; besides, do not 
Members of the House bow to the mace, while, so far as we 
know, the Church Association has never yet got proof that 
even old women bow to the sculptured figures in St. Paul’s 





most by the new knowledge. 





Cathedral? Mr. Peel is nearer idolatry than any one whom 
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In a speech at Maghull, near Liverpool, on Thursday, Mr. 
A.B. Forwood, M.P., Secretary to the Board of Admiralty, gave 
the strongest assurances that in the proposed assistance to 
Education by which the Government hope next Session to get rid 
of the parents’ fees, nothing will be done to injure the present 

‘tion of the Voluntary or Denominational schools, or to 

increase the rates. The necessary revenue will be provided 
out of Imperial taxation. He also strongly deprecated the 
introduction of the Irish system of judicial rents into this 
country, to the agricultural condition of which it is in no way 
suited; and pointed out that, if introduced, it would alto- 
gether revolutionise the relations between the landlord and 
the tenant, which in England have generally been so friendly 
and so productive of good, both material and social, to the 
tenant-farmer. On the new American tariff he spoke with 
great good sense. It would, of course, he intimated, injure 
the trade of the world; but it would injure the United States 
relatively much more than it would injure any other country. 
Undoubtedly our manufacturers would at first lose American 
customers; but they would soon gain more than an equivalent 
in other countries where American goods would find themselves 
displaced by the new policy, and replaced by English goods. 
The new American tariff is mischievous, but much the worst 
effects of its mischief will be felt in the United States. 





The inventors will never rest till they have got a submarine 
vessel as perfect as that imagined by Jules Verne. The 
Standard correspondent at Rome telegraphed on Tuesday a 
long description of a new boat designed by a Signor Balsamello, 
which was tried the other day at Civita Vecchia. The principal 
feature of the vessel is that she is spherical, a pila nautica, or 
nautical ball, which is yet able to move rectilineally through the 
water. Inside she is fitted with lenses, which enable those in the 
interior not only to find their way, but to see objects which it 
may be desired to bring to the surface. For instance, a beam 
with weights attached was thrown into the sea. After it had 
sunk, the “nautical ball” followed suit and soon reappeared, 
bearing along with it the beam which it had seized by means of 
its grapnels. It seems curious that, in spite of its spherical 
shape, the ball will not only move in a straight line, but change 
its direction with the greatest ease. At present the propelling 
force is supplied by hand-labour, but in the future an electric 
motor will be employed. If the descriptions are correct, the 
vessel, from which, it must also be mentioned, successful sub- 
marine photographs are said to have been taken, should prove 
of great practical service, and not remain a mere engine of 
war. <A boat that can dive for lost treasure and explore 
foundations will be of use in a thousand ways. 


The not very edifying correspondence about Cardinal 
Manning’s precedence has been rendered still more acrid 
by a memorial to the late Prince Imperial at Chislehurst, in 
which Monsignor Goddard, a Roman Catholic priest, is called 
Rector of the parish. It is certainly a misleading name, which 
suggests an Anglican and not a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic; 
but it is not exactly a gunpowder-plot or a menace to Pro- 
testantism, or any of the many omens of evil which Protestant 
“nerves” in a twitter are disposed to imagine it. Monsignor 
Goddard himself, in a letter to Tuesday’s Times, does not make 
much fight for the rather misleading title given to him. He 
says :—‘ My ecclesiastical superior conferred this title upon 
me. If, therefore, I have a right to it, there is an end to the 
matter; if, notwithstanding the official act of the Bishop of 
the diocese, I have no such right, then I have been guilty of a 
harmless piece of folly, which will not destroy the English 
Establishment, and which should excite not anger but benign 
pity in the large heart of this easily aggrieved cleric” (namely 
the clergyman who wrote to the Times to complain). That is 
about the wisest tone for Monsignor Goddard to take. 
Doubtless it would be inconvenient and likely to cause much 
confusion, if we were to have Roman Catholics rectors and 
vicars of English parishes, as well as Anglican rectors and 
vicars, especially as there would be then nothing to prevent our 
having Wesleyan or Congregationalist or Baptist rectors and 





vicars too. But, so far as we can see, there is nothing illegal 
in the assumption of such titles, and if they were to become 
general outside the Established Church, we should have to bear 
it, or rather, perhaps, to drop these titles altogether as descrip- 
tions, and stick to proper names. Even so it would not be 
necessary to get in a panic and cry aloud that Rome was 
recovering, or the Wesleyans were gaining, spiritual supremacy 
because we were forced to distinguish between the rector who 
has the tithe, and the rectors who have none. 


A letter of some interest from the late Cardinal Newman 
to the London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian has 
been published, in which he declares that “the principle of a 
spirited foreign policy is not a satisfactory Christian rule for 
the Government of a great country.” “Those who make or 
threaten war,” he says, “ have the onus probandi on them that 
they have justice on their side, and so have those who on mere 
motives of political expediency uphold misbelieving, morally 
corrupt, tyrannical, and barbarous Powers.” Dr. Newman’s 
History of the Ottomans sufficiently shows that he did not 
believe in the possibility of any genuine Turkish reform, and 
we do not doubt that, in relation to foreign policy, Cardinal 
Newman’s sympathies were all with Mr. Gladstone rather than 
with Lord Palmerston or Lord Beaconsfield. There was no 
trace of the Jingo about Dr. Newman. 


Great complaints are made at Hastings of the wild and 
lawless conduct of the boys in the Board schools there, 
especially out of school. During last week, no less than eight 
boys were brought before the Borough Magistrates for petty 
crimes, their age ranging from sixteen to eight, only three of 
the eight being over thirteen years of age. It is said that 
they are a real terror to the town, that their parents are afraid 
of them, and that even in school the masters complain that 
they have little authority, because they are not permitted to 
punish them properly for their bad behaviour. It is quite neces- 
sary, we think, to limit the power of flogging to the head- 
master, but the head-master certainly ought not to shrink 
from using it in the case of boys who are as brutal and 
reckless as some of the childish criminals of Hastings. What 
“Solomon said with accents mild” was certainly wisely said 
so far as regards young ruffians of the class who garotte their 
schoolfellows to rob them, plunder shop-tills, and steal fruit. 


The confidence-trick seems never to want victims. At Bow 
Street on Tuesday, a man named “Irish Mike” was com- 
mitted to take his trial for stealing a watch and chain from 
Thomas Hill by means of that well-worn device. Hill, who is 
apparently an American engaged in seeing the sights of 
London, met Irish Mike in a street near the Tower, and asked 
him the way to St. Paul’s. Mike offered to act as escort, and, 
as a preliminary, took his friend into a public-house. While 
there, a third person entered, who first declared he had been 
cheated by a cabman, then produced a pocket-book, which 
he alleged was full of money, and finally described how he had 
just come into a large fortune. Mike and Hill, joined by this 
fortunate stranger, then adjourned to Battersea for more 
drinks. They next returned to Waterloo Pier, and visited 
another public-house. Then the stranger asked Mike to trust 
him with his purse, which Mike did, allowing him and Mr. 
Hill to go out of the door with it. When they returned, 
the stranger gave the purse back, with a £5 note as a recog- 
nition of Mike’s trustfulness. Hill was then asked to show 
his confidence in a similar way, and when pressed, did so with 
his watch and chain as well as his purse. Of course the 
stranger and Mike never returned, and it was only owing to a 
chance meeting at the Zoological Gardens between Mike and 
Hill that the latter was arrested. The trick is, we believe, played 
constantly in London and elsewhere, and is known and talked 
about in every tap-room and ale-house in the Kingdom, and 
yet is never exploded. That this should be so is due, we 
expect, to the inordinate love for posing as free, open-handed, 
trustful good-fellows which, in some form or other, is 
experienced by most human beings. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 964%, to 967%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE COMING UNIONIST CAMPAIGN. 


$y political lull is, we suppose, almost over, and the 
autumnal campaign will soon begin. It is time to 
consider how that campaign should be conducted, and what 
are the errors which the Unionist leaders should be advised 
and entreated to avoid. Now, the greatest danger before 
us arises, we think, from the very nature, and, in part at 
least, from the highest qualities of two at least of the 
Liberal Unionist leaders. Lord Hartington and Sir Henry 
James, in their recent speeches at Chatsworth, betrayed 
the characteristics from which we are but too likely to 
suffer. Instead of being, like Mr. Gladstone, about three 
times as sanguine as they ought to have been, they were 
about three times as deficient in animation and confidence 
as they ought to have been. They almost went half-way 
to meet defeat, and only tried to comfort their followers 
by assuring them that they had plenty of strategy to fall 
back upon even if they should be beaten completely in the 
first great pitched battle. It is a great thing to be daunt- 
less, as Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James certainly 
are. But it is not good for your troops to show your 
dauntlessness by explaining how hard you are going to fight 
after you have been beaten. No wise General encourages 
his soldiers by impressing upon them the resources he 
has in reserve in case he incurs a critical defeat. Such a 
course is very apt, indeed, to render defeat all the more 
probable. The popular imagination does not gaze into 
the far future; it cannot anticipate freely; it fixes its 
gaze on the next great crisis, and occupies itself almost 
wholly with that crisis. If it foresees disaster there, it 
cannot, under ordinary circumstances, look beyond and 
expatiate in a wider and more hopeful field which is to be 
opened up when the shock has come and passed. You 
might almost as well discourse to a University crew of the 
training they are to go through next year in order to 
retrieve the disaster you expect for this year, as discourse 
to the constituencies, as Lord Hartington and Sir Henry 
James did, concerning the tactics which they would employ 
after Mr. Gladstone had gained the victory. Of course 
we know that it is quite on the cards that he should gain 
the victory; but it is at least quite as likely,—we believe 
even more likely,—that he will not. And certainly the best 
way of securing that we shall be defeated is to fill the 
imaginations of our friends with the counsels they would 
do well to follow after the defeat has been incurred. 
Men will not fight very strenuously for a cause which they 
have in their hearts given up. And in this case there is 
no manner of excuse for such sinking of the heart. We 
are perfectly well aware of the vast personal influence 
wielded by Mr. Gladstone, and recognise in it something 
of true gratitude and faith on the part of the people. But 
recognising frankly, as we do, his vast personal ascendency, 
we recognise also that it would fully account for the 
successes of the Gladstonians in the by-elections, with- 
out in any way ensuring their success at the General 
Election. Electors who honestly think the policy of Home- 
rule for Ireland dangerous, or even fatal, would none the 
less be disposed to contribute to Mr. Gladstone’s ad interim 
triumphs, even though they were not prepared to endorse 
the very risky policy which he recommends. They would say 
to themselves :—‘ There is no serious danger as yet; the 
issue cannot be determined till the General Election comes ; 
we shall be quite safe in voting for the Grand Old Man 
now, without prejudice to the vote we may intend to 
give when the moment for a final decision comes. Let 
us display our personal admiration for him while we 
still safely can; when it comes to deciding whether we will 
trust him to terminate the Union or not, we can alter our 
decision.’ To many an elector who would speak to him- 
self in something like these terms while the by-elections 
are going on, it will occur that the time for suspense has 
ceased and the time for calm resolve come, so soon as he is 
fully convinced that if he votes for Mr. Gladstone once again, 
the English people may have the Irish Question upon them 
in a much more acute form than ever they have had it 
upon them throughout our history, for the next fifty years 
at least. We may remember that just before the General 
Election of 1880, there were not wanting signs at the by- 
elections that Lord Beaconsfield would hold his own, and 
yet these signs were deceptive. Just so we Unionists may 


es 


well believe, that if we fight the next great campaign With ~ 


all our heart and all our strength, we shall win the da 
again, and win it even with as great a majority as before 
It is for that result that we are bound to strain every nerye. 
And we cannot strain every nerve for that result and yet 
_ placidly oe — we are to do if we are defeatad 
‘0 prepare now for the eventuality of defeat, i . 
defeat for ourselves. . hia. 
We must remember that if we are beaten at the General 
Election, it is but trusting to a broken reed to believe that 
we shall have a large number of deserters to the Unionist 
standard directly Mr. Gladstone’s actual plan is formulated 
and understood. That happened in 1886, but in 188¢ 
the people of this country were not yet fully disciplined 
and had not fully grasped the idea that if they did not 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s policy, they must peremptorily 
reject it, and sustain a Government that would be fair! 
open to Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms. This time we shail 
have no uncertainty of that kind. The Gladstonians wil} 
almost all come up pledged to adopt his policy, whatever 
it may be; and the vast majority of them will make no 
more difficulty about adopting it when they know it, than 
about returning Mr. Gladstone to power, while they are 
still in the dark as to his plans. We do not believe 
that it will be possible seriously to divide the Glad- 
stonians again on the subject. Mr. Gladstone will 
keep his word to retain the Irish Members in the 
Parliament at Westminster, and beyond that he may 
do pretty much as he pleases, without incurring any 
serious danger of revolt amongst his followers. But 
while the Gladstonians will be more or less united in 
supporting Mr. Gladstone through thick and thin, we 
must remember that in the constituencies at least, possibly 
even in Parliament, the Unionists will be so discouraged 
by their defeat, that the hesitating among them will find 
excuses for going over to Mr. Gladstone. Just so, if we win, 
as we must win, the vacillators will flock over to the Unionist 
standard. Englishmen have shown again and again that 
nothing succeeds like success. How soon did not the 
Southern States lose the support of the English middle 
classes after Grant had taken Vicksburg ; how completely 
they lost it after Sherman’s great campaign and the 
surrender of Richmond! Who proposes now to re-establish 
the Irish Church, or even to restore the English law 
of free competition for land in Ireland? There is 
nothing much more certain in English politics than 
that victory swells the numbers of those who are 
on the side of the victors. Let Mr. Gladstone win 
at the next General Election, and though we do 
not think that the cause of Union will be lost, we 
do think that the difficulty of winning the next great 
battle will be far greater than the difficulty of winning 
this. If we lose, we shall have to fight on, and we 
shall doubtless have some points of special vantage in 
the next campaign,—but nothing like the number of points. 
of vantage which we have in this. At present we have the 
very great advantage of being able to point to an Ireland 
almost wholly tranquillised by the Unionist Government, 
an Ireland not only sullenly accepting, but even eagerly 
asking the help of that Government to allay distress, 
and so anxious for the promised Land-Purchase Bill, 
that even the head of the Home-rule Party is com- 
pelled to point out how that Bill might be rendered so 
acceptable that even that party would not dare to reject 
it. We shall hardly be in such a position of advantage 
again. If once the administration of Ireland is transferred 
to Mr. Gladstone’s government, and that general unsettle- 
ment takes place which the promise of a great revolution 
in policy always causes, then all things will be in con- 
fusion, the whole battle will have to be fought over again, 
and all the enormous advantage of four years’ steady and 
strong administration will be lost. Hesitating Unionists 
will say :—‘ Almost anything is better than another great 
swing of the pendulum. Mr. Gladstone is in power. We 
had better give his proposals a fair trial. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the mischiefs of accustoming the 
Irish to expect their own way under one Government, and 
the English way under the next. It would be hardly 
possible to govern any people in the world, however 
steady, by fits and starts of that kind; and of all peoples 
in the world, the Irish people are the most certain to be 
ruined by it.’ And though we should be very far from 
acquiescing on grounds like these in a policy which could 





bring nothing but a history of disaster, we should certainly 
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f reason in this representation to lead 
- age sites large number of defections from the 
us t0 oe aa “We should win in the end, because a 
Oe toal system in Ireland distinct from that in Great Britain 
Pould give rise to a great many more and a great deal 
poo uarrels than it would heal ; but we might have to 
ns by virtue of the practical experience of the evils 
hr h the new system had introduced, instead of by virtue 
7 ie wise and fixed determination of the people of 
- land not to tempt that experience, not to incur those 
nibs not to meddle with the policy of Union. 
. The true course for the Unionists is to make up their 
inds that they will win in the General Election. ’ If they 
40 so win, we believe that the fight will be over. : Mr. 
Gladstone at least will hardly command in another pitched 
pattle. Sir William Harcourt will hardly be content to wait 
another six years in Opposition pledged to a cause that 
will be losing ground every day during those six years. 
We must not contemplate failure. We must not talk of 
what we will do in case we fail. We must exert our whole 
strength to put failure out of the question. And if we do, 
we shall succeed. Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James 
are sound and tenacious commanders in times of anxiety 
and peril. But they should be a little more sanguine and 
hopeful when a great crisis is at hand. 


THE PARNELLITE AVOWALS. 


HE speeches delivered by Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 

in Limerick on Sunday, should be distributed by the 
hundred thousand amongst the English and Scotch con- 
stituencies. They simply make the case of the Unionists 
against the Home-rule policy impregnable. They sub- 
stantiate every word that has been said against the policy 
of the Irish Nationalists, and prove to demonstration not 
only that they wholly and frankly ignore the moral prin- 
ciples of all law, when Irish party questions are raised, but 
that if they were to attempt to govern Ireland on the policy 
they now avow, Treland would be almost uninhabitable 
within afew years. The excuse for the demonstration was a 
dispute between the Roman Catholic Bishop O’Dwyer, the 
Bishop of Limerick, and Mr. Dillon, which Mr. Dillon, as 
he himself admits, began by a most violent and unseemly 
attack on the Bishop for saying, what we _ believe 
every temperate politician in Ireland thinks, that the 
judgment of the Land Court on the rents of the 
Glensharrold estate was a perfectly just and reasonable 
judgment, and that it removed every vestige of excuse 
for pressing the lawless policy which is generally known 
as the “ Plan of Campaign ” on that estate. Dr. O’Dwyer, 
far from being, as the speeches of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien would make him, a “ Dublin Castle” Bishop, has 
been throughout his career a hearty friend of the tenant- 
farmer, a strong advocate of the moderate form of Home- 
rule, and a steady antagonist of the rack-renters. There 
is not the shadow of a pretence for reckoning him amongst 
the mere partisans of the British Government, and still 
less for reckoning him among the mere partisans of the 
Irish landlords. No doubt he believed long before the 
Pope’s Rescript was received in this country, that “ Boy- 
cotting ” and the ‘“‘ Plan of Campaign” were making havoc 
of the fundamental principles of Irish morality,—that the 
one substituted universal terrorism and suspicion for the 
spirit of charity, and that the other made the principle of 
honour in commercial contract, a principle by which hangs 
all the intercourse of commercial life, a mere mockery. He 
could not have believed anything else, as a representative 
and preacher of the Decalogue; but he was one of the few 
Irish prelates who believed more sincerely in the Decalogue 
than he believed in party spirit or party politics of any 
kind. Yet apart from this determination of Dr. O’Dwyer’s 
to uphold the moral law above all the spleen and wrath of 
party, there has been no Bishop on the Bench who has been 
amore genuine Irish patriot. Indeed, he has never shrunk 
from avowing himself a Home-ruler, though the treatment 
he has received from his own party in Irish politics 
shows more convincingly than anything else how little use 
it is in Ireland to accept the policy of Home-rule, unless 
you are prepared to press it at the cost of all those moral 
and social principles which, if honestly observed, would keep 
up the distinction between Home-rule and anarchy. The 
Pope disapproves of “ Boycotting ” and the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” though expressing himself favourable to Home-rule; 
the few Irish Bishops who remain faithful to their Catholic 


religion disapprove of these ruinous policies also; even 
Mr. Parnell, in his tepid politic way, disapproves of 
the “Plan of Campaign,” thinks that it was a mistake 
to start it, and insisted on its being limited to a few 
estates; but all this makes no impression at all on the 
great number of his followers, and in the speeches of Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien on Sunday, we have a frank con- 
fession of their absolute indifference to any consequences, 
political, social, or moral, which would follow from pushing 
these anti-social and immoral doctrines to their extreme 
issue. 

Here is Mr. Dillon’s confession of what he thinks 
Trish patriotism involves :—‘ When I read,” he says, “the 
letter in the Freeman” [i.e., Bishop O’Dwyer’s letter on 
the perfect reasonableness and justice of the decisions of 
the Land Court as to the Glensharrold rents] “side by side 
with the account of the evictions, I must confess to you 
that my blood boiled that a Catholic Bishop could be 
found in Ireland who would, no matter what the merits 
of the case might be, write to justify the eviction of his 
own people,—so that these poor creatures would be driven 
from their homes, and see in the next morning’s paper a 
letter justifying the Court which had evicted them.” Note 
the words which we have printed in italics. Mr. Dillon is 
really prepared to say that no Irish tenant should ever be 
ejected from his holding, whether he keeps the terms of 
the most reasonable contract or not. “No matter what 
the merits of the case may be,” an Irish peasant should 
never be driven forth on the world, even though he sits 
at home without an effort to put that industry into the 
soil by which alone the soil can be made of service either 
to himself or the community. There we have the avowed 
principle of the most popular of all the Irish Nationalists, 
a principle which justifies thriftlessness, idleness, beggary, 
and breach of contract, and regards the application of any 
adequate remedy to these evils as so unpatriotic that it 
ought to make Irish blood boil. God help the land which 
should be governed by a party of which Mr. Dillon is the 
leader! It would justify not merely the rooting of a 
thriftless and ne’er-do-weel peasantry in the soil, but so 
far as principle goes, the rooting of thriftless and ne’er-do- 
weel labourers in their employers’ farms; and not that 
only; but the rooting of thriftless and ne’er-do-weel 
clerks and assistants in merchants’ offices or tradesmen’s 
shops, and every other commercial employment. What 
is the difference between turning out a peasant who will 
not pay a moderate and reasonable rent, and turning off a 
bank-clerk who will not do a moderate and reasonable 
day’s work, or discharging a porter who will not carry the 
goods intrusted to him on the terms to which he has 
agreed, or discharging a car-driver who does not satisfy 
his employer with his diligence and punctuality? Of 
course there is no difference of principle at all. If 
a lazy and spendthrift tenant is to be secure in his 
possession of the soil, even though he sits idle in his cabin 
and lets his land go to ruin, and never pays his baker 
or the person from whom he buys his seed-potatoes, why 
should any other employé in Ireland be turned out of his 
post for like thriftlessness and indolence? Mr. Dillon 
announces that, “no matter what the merits of the case 
may be,” it is a base and unpatriotic act to justify eviction, 
and we do not see how his principle can possibly be applied 
to eviction, and yet not be applied to those dismissals of 
employés from their posts which sooner or later imply 
an eviction of the family from the lodging for which it only 
pays by the proceeds of that post. What Mr. Dillon openly 
proclaims to the Irish Bishops, is that they shall only 
at their peril announce the principle that when strictly 
just terms have been offered to the tenants of Ireland, they 
shall be strictly held to those terms,—which really means 
that they shall only at their peril enforce the natural as 
well as revealed law, that if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat. 

Then Mr. Dillon goes on to defend boycotting as the 
righteous and just instrument of the popular movement. 
“T say deliberately, and with the full knowledge that 
comes from intimate acquaintance with the facts, that but 








for the practice of boycotting and the weapon of boy- 
cotting, not a single step could have been taken of all that 
have been taken in the cause of the people.” Very likely 
not. That only shows how utterly rotten is the policy 
which has been regarded in Ireland as the popular policy. 
Boycotting is nothing but an anti-social principle, and an 





anti-social principle applied in a vast number of cases not 
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to the deterring of cruelty and tyranny, but to the deterring 
of just and honest enforcement of reasonable and freely 
accepted terms. Boycotting means, according to Mr. 
Parnell’s own definition, treating like lepers all those who 
take the land from which another has been evicted, 
and that, remember, whether justly or unjustly evicted ; 
for, as we have seen, Mr. Dillon thinks it shameful 
to evict even those who will not pay a just rent. 
And that undoubtedly has been the rule with the Irish 
Nationalists. We have never even heard of a case in 
which it has been admitted by the Nationalists that a 
tenant ought to have been evicted, and in which accordingly 


the man who afterwards succeeded him in his tenancy and: 


farmed his land, has been regarded as in his full right in 
doing so. On the contrary, whether justly or unjustly 
evicted, the man who succeeds him is boycotted by the 
Nationalists with all the stringency of the leper’s ostracism. 
He is made to feel an outcast and a pariah, and that 
whether he is tilling diligently and faithfully the land of 
the man who had been an idle and worthless loafer, or 
whether he has replaced the most industrious and honest 
of misused peasants. These are the principles which Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien avow and defend. And we say 
that they would be the ruin of any country in the world. 
Let Ireland once be governed by a party of which Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are the spokesmen, and we may 
be sure that the miserable end of the miserable tragedy 
of Irish history will not be far off. 

There is but one ground of satisfaction in the Limerick 
meeting. None of the priests attended it. Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien failed to induce Bishop O’ Dwyer’s clergy 
to range themselves against him, and along with the foes 
of the Decalogue and the advocates of anti-social principles. 
If Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien had to answer the question 
put after Our Lord had narrated the parable of the good 
Samaritan, “ Which, now, of these three was neighbour to 
him who fell among thieves?” they would certainly have 
asked first whether the man was a “ land-grabber,” and if 
satisfied that he was, would have replied, “they that 
showed no mercy on him.” 





LORD SALISBURY’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


OME three weeks ago, we drew attention to the rapidity 
with which the delimitation of Africa was being 
carried out ; but since then another great step in the work 
of boundary-fixing has been taken. The full text of the 
Portuguese Agreement, which was published in London on 
Tuesday, enables us to realise in its entirety the distribu- 
tion of the hitherto unappropriated portions of the 
continent, and to appreciate the magnitude of Lord 
Salisbury’s achievement. In opposition to the usual habit 
of politicians, the Prime Minister seems anxious to de- 
preciate the results of his diplomacy. The “master of 
flouts and jeers” has, indeed, not hesitated to throw 
contempt upon what he has accomplished in Africa, 
and in a vein of characteristic irony has given the 
world to understand that the territory secured for 
the development of British enterprise is, like the rest of 
the continent, of very little practical value. The Biblical 
proverb, “It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; but 
when he is gone his way, then he boasteth,” is with him 
entirely at fault. Lord Salisbury waited till he had made 
a successful bargain before he pronounced his doubts as to 


the value of the territories he had acquired. The Prime 
Minister’s habitual pessimism must not, however, be 
allowed to mislead the public into imagining that the 
amicable settlement of a continent for which some five 
Powers are scrambling, and the peaceful acquisition by 
Great Britain of vast tracts of country, is a matter to be 


made light of. In truth, it is nothing short of one of 
the most signal diplomatic triumphs of the age, and 
whei. Mashonaland has become the greatest gold-field 
in the world, when the coffee-plantations of the Shiré 
Highlands eclipse those of Ceylon and Costa Rica, and 
when the trade with England of our African possessions 
equals that of South America, we shall look back with 
gratitude and admiration upon the statesman who con- 
solidated our position in the continent, and secured to 
England a firm grasp upon the interior of Africa. 

In taking stock of Lord Salisbury’s actual achievement, 
let us begin by considering the exact effect of the agree- 
ment with Portugal. People who look ata map of Africa 
some five or six years old, will notice that the Portuguese 


° a 
possessions on the East and West Coasts are not confing 
by any lines of demarcation towards the interior, wp 
long as this was the case, it was possible for Portugal t, 
claim a belt of territory stretching from sea to sea e 
entirely cutting off our South African Colonies from fy; 
expansion. The next person who makes a map of Afri 
will, however, have to tell a very different tale, and 4s 
give definite boundaries to both the Portuguese Colonj : 
for the new agreement has placed strict limits upon tha 
respective Hinterland claims. On the East Coast, the 
frontier-line of the Portuguese possessions now begins 0 
the north at the German boundary—the River Rovusaal 
follows its course till its conjunction with the M’Sinjp 
and thence cuts across in a straight line to the shore of 
Lake Nyassa. It thereupon follows the lake shore towards 
the south for a time, and then strikes across to a small lake 
to the east of Nyassa. Thence, embracing the east shore 
of this lake, the boundary runs to the eastern margin of 
Lake Chilwa, which it follows to its south-easternmost 
point, runs straight to the most easterly affluent of the 
River Ruo, then pursues, first that affluent and next 
the River Ruo itself, till it reaches the Shiré. Thence the 
frontier-line leaps across the triangle left between the Zam. 
besi and the Shiré and having its apex at their junction 
and touches the Zambesi at Tete. At Tete it crosses the 
river, and makes the south bank its guide to Zumbo. At 
Zumbo, however, it crosses for a moment to the north 
bank, so as to embrace a little Portuguese province, con. 
sisting of territory enclosed in a semi-circle, having a 
radius of ten miles measured from Zumbo. From Zumbo 
the line runs straight south for a time, then bends towards 
the east again and meets the Sabia River, and thence pro- 
ceeds to the north-eastern corner of the Transvaal. There. 
upon it follows the Transvaal border and the Swaziland 
border, and after including a slice of Amatongaland, finally 
ends at the frontier of Zululand. On the West Coast, the 
Portuguese frontier is to start from the border of German 
Damaraland at the Katima Rapids and run along the 
Upper Zambesi till its junction with the Kabompo, 
and then up the Kabompo to the point where that 
river issues from the territory of the Congo Free State, 
The net result upon English Africa of this delimitation 
of Portuguese territory is to make a wide red lane run 
right up the centre of the continent, from the borders of 
the Transvaal and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, to where 
the southern boundaries of the Congo State meet those of 
the German territory at the south end of Lake Tanganyika. 
If this red lane were all that England secured, it might 
be a somewhat useless possession, for a deep belt of foreign 
territory stretches on each side between it and the sea. 
Fortunately, however, Lord Salisbury was not content with 
the mere acquisition of so many square miles of territory, 
but insisted upon rights-of-way being established between 
the British lane and the coast. In the first place, he 
obtained the agreement of the Portuguese to a clause 
making the Zambesi, the Shiré, and their affluents, 
international highways free to the flags of all nations. 
Next, the lakes and rivers within the newly appor- 
tioned territory, and any canals that may be made 
there, are to be open to all English vessels, and even 
in the Rivers Limpopo and Sabia no duty of more 
than 3 per cent. is to be levied on goods i transitu. 
Lastly, the Portuguese Government is to construct itself, or 
else to allow to be constructed, a line of railway between the 
British districts in the interior and Pungwé Bay. The last 
of the advantages secured to Great Britain under the agree- 
ment is a promise made on the part of Portugal that none 
of the lands for the first time acknowledged to be hers 
are to be ceded to any foreign Power until they have first 
been offered to England. This right of pre-emption is 
exceedingly valuable. For example, it is quite possible to 
allow Portugal to occupy a piece of Amatongaland; but 
the presence of the Germans or French there would be 
utterly intolerable. However looked at, then, the agree- 
ment is a subject of genuine congratulation, and not least 
because it is eminently fair to Portugal. The almost 
complete inability of that Power to develop her territories 
might, had it been pressed as an argument, have confined 
her sphere of influence to much narrower limits. As it 
is, we cannot possibly be accused of treating Portugal 
harshly. 

If we take the Portuguese agreement in connection with 
those with Germany, France, and Italy—the last-named 





Power arranged its affairs almost silently with the East 
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Africa Company—we shall realise how immense is the 


‘nfluence obtained by England. We left the red 
7 an se pee nat point of Lake Tanganyika. Thence 
lane sewvied on, first by the internationalised lake, and then 
aoe ans of a way-leave across a piece of German Central 
y Aes till the territories of the British Imperial East Africa 
oa shen are reached. But these extend down the Nile 
a to Denka and Darfur, and so meet the Egyptian 
ms ch which, though the Khedive is not in de facto posses- 
- pee certainly not be claimed by any other Power. The 
Sokal sphere of influence, in esse or posse, stretches, then, 
» straight line from Table Mountain to the Rosetta 
sail of the Nile, only interrupted physically by the short 
ana of German territory subject to the above-mentioned 
right-of-way. But this is not all. The possessions of the 
British East Africa Company form a sort of junction on 
the red lane. To the east runs a broad strip of territory 
touching the coast at Mombassa, and on the west another 
which practically meets the sphere of influence belonging 
to the Niger Company. That organisation has already 
extended its sphere of influence over Bornu, and must 
ultimately dominate Bagarmi and Wadai. But when once 
this has happened, it will be seen that English Africa 
will form a sort of rough cross, of which the four 
points will be Egypt, the Cape, Mombassa, and the 
Niger. To make this cross complete, however, it is 
necessary that we should have a strip of territory—the width 
does not matter, fifty or a hundred miles broad would 
suffice—instead of the German way-leave between the 
north of Tanganyika and the nearest possessions of the 
British East Africa Company. Surely this can be obtained. 
Of course Germany will not yield it, but the Congo Free 
State, if it is sold to Belgium, could easily be induced to 
enter into the necessary arrangements. The territory is 
not specially valuable except to us, and if the strip were 
purchased at a fair price, or exchanged for territory else- 
where, the Belgians and ourselves might both be gainers. 
This, however, is a matter which can wait, though as an 
ideal it should be steadily borne in mind by the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, and the directorates of the 
East and South African Companies. 

Those who are inclined to doubt whether, after all, Lord 
Salisbury’s achievement is anything to be proud of, urge 
that a delimitation carried on in London, and to a great 
extent in the dark, may only prove a source of fresh 
disputes. That there is some danger of this, cannot, of 
course, be denied. Plenty of bickering as to the details 
is certain to take place whenever they come to be settled. 
To test properly, however, the advantages secured by the 
recent agreements, we must consider what would have 





happened if these agreements had not been made. 
Assuredly the result would have been even more unsatis- 
factory: and for this reason. It is far easier to negotiate 
and to get the Powers to agree as to boundaries in unknown | 
territory, than in districts which are beginning to get | 
known. If the hunters, missionaries, settlers, traders, and | 
gold-prospectors, and the half-disavowed, half-encouraged | 
military officers with pockets-full of blank treaties, are 
allowed to go into a country in no way delimitated, they 
are sure to set up a hundred thorny questions which | 
greatly impair the chance of a peaceful settlement. 
If instead of delimitating Africa by guess-work, the 
Powers had waited till the interior had been what the 
Americans call “jumped,” it would have been hardly 
possible to arrange matters without recourse to the 
sword. As it is, we have the parallels of latitude and 
longitude, the courses of rivers, and the shores of lakes 
set up as landmarks, within which the adventurers of each 
nation must confine themselves. It may be found later 
that the work of boundary-making has been ill done from 
many points of view; but, at least, it will prevent that 
sort of rough-and-tumble, first-come-first-served way of 
settling the queston which has been practically advocated 
by Dr. Peters and Major Serpa Pinto,—a way which offers 
endless opportunities for quarrels of the most bitter kind. 





A NAVAL CONTRAST. 


5 iy removal of the body of John Ericsson, the inventor 
_ Of the screw-propeller, and the foremost naval 
engineer of the New World, to the United States war-ship 
‘Baltimore,’ on its way back to his native country, Sweden, 
Was made the occasion of an imposing demonstration of 
public honour and respect in New York last Saturday. A | 








procession of 10,000 persons escorted the body down the 
Broadway to the harbour. Admiral Braine, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Navy, and General Howard, commanding 
the Army, took part in the procession in their official 
capacity, and with them Admiral Wordon, now Secretary 
of the Navy, who commanded Ericsson’s famous ship, 
the ‘Monitor,’ in the historic fight in Hampton Roads. 
A vast fleet of vessels covered the harbour, and between 
a double line of warships, to the sound of muffled drums 
and minute-guns, the body of the great Swede, who began 
in the service of Bernadotte the eventful life which has 
just closed on the banks of the Hudson, was taken back 
to rest in the country of his birth. The recollection of the 
naval glory won in the fight off Charleston was perhaps 
the strongest, though by no means the only sentiment 
which drew the crowds to pay honour to his memory on 
Saturday. Fortune gave to Ericsson one of those rare 
opportunities in which time and circumstances combine to 
present the fairest field for the trial of a great invention, 
and to paint its triumph in the brightest and most enduring 
colours. In 1861, he persuaded the Federal Government 
to allow him to build the first turret-ship, which he 
named the ‘ Monitor,’ and the vessel was despatched to join 
the squadron then blockading Charleston. She arrived on 
the morrow of a great disaster. The Confederates, with 
equal enterprise, though with less material resources and 
skill, had also built an ironclad, the frigate ‘ Merrimac,’ 
which they had cut down and roofed over with rail- 
way iron. On March 8th, 1862, the vessel steamed 
out into the roads to encounter the whole Federal 
fleet. In less than ten minutes, she rammed and 
sank the ‘Cumberland,’ the largest of the blockading 
squadron, the ‘Congress’ hauled down her colours, and 
their three consorts ran aground in a panic. In 
this condition they were found by Ericsson’s ship, 
which boldly attacked the conqueror of the previous day, 
and drove her, disabled and sinking, back to Charleston. 
The victory was justly attributed to Ericsson’s skilful 
design ; and a whole fleet of monitors was built, first by 
the United States, and then by all the Navies of Europe. 
But this, as we have said, was not the only claim which 
Ericsson had on the gratitude of a nation not easily moved 
to admiration except by sustained and practical success. 
The Americans are using part of their surplus in building 
a new Navy, and the man who, by the invention of the 
screw-propeller and the turret-ship, had twice changed the 
system of naval construction, was not left out of their 
counsels. To the last Ericsson remained active in his 
calling, and Saturday’s demonstration was not more a 
tribute to his success in the past, than to his recent 
services as a naval engineer. 


Strange to say, in our own Navy, the same class whom 
America “ delighteth to honour” are still snubbed, 
belittled, and disparaged. Our own naval engineers, 
whether engaged in the work of design, or when actually 
responsible for the efficient working of the Fleet under 
steam, are still placed under the greatest disadvantages of 
numbers and position. We stated lately that the numbers of 
the Engineer officers had been reduced from 1,400 to 672, in 
the face of an increase of 5,000 in the men employed in 
the engine-rooms ; that there were no Engineer warrant- 
officers ; that the engines of a ship of 3,000 horse-power 
were given only one Engineer officer, and allowed by official 
sanction to be left in the hands of a working man; and 
that the number of so-called “ executive officers,” in pro- 
portion to the seamen under them, was about double that 
assigned to the same number of men in the Engineer’s 
department. To this we may add that, at one extreme of 
the service, the number of stokers is not less than 25 per 
cent. short of the minimum complement; and that, at the 
other, the so-called “ Chief Engineer of the Fleet” is a 
subordinate officer in the Department of the Controller 
cf the Navy; that, to “the best of the recollection” 
of the late Second Naval Lord, he is never called to 
attend a Board meeting on any question; and that he 
does not even enjoy the consideration in his own depart- 
ment which the head of the Medical Department does in 
his. All this would be incredible if we had not the evidence 
before the Select Committee on Naval Estimates to prove 
it. But we are glad to find that the same document which 
gives these and other strange conditions, for which the 
inveterate jealousy of the “executive” for the “mechani- 
cal” branch of the service is glad to find excuses, presents 
us also with the official defence for them. Admiral Sir A. 
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H. Hoskins is the apologist. He has, as he hastened to 
inform the Committee, been a member of no less than four 
Boards of Admiralty ; so that in quoting his views, we may 
safely assume that we have those, not of an individual, but 
of a class, and a very dangerous class too, as we think. 
The first article of faith with Admiral Hoskins is that we 
must not “ mix up” the engineering and executive duties 
on board ship; and this, first, because there is “ nothing 
analogous” in these duties; and next, because the 
Engineer officer has practically nothing to do! One 
per ship is “quite enough.” He has “ only to drive an 
engine ”—fifty engines would be nearer the mark—and 
Sir A. Hoskins has “seen a Lascar on a P. and O. boat do 
the same thing.” Questioned as to the duties which de- 
manded the service of five Lieutenants in a vessel which had 
only one Engineer officer, the gallant Admiral said that a 
Lieutenant’s duties would be to “keep watch.” Being 
pressed further, he said he would have to “keep his 
station in the fleet, it may be; to do all the varied 
multifarious duties of a Lieutenant.” This reminds 
us of the definition of the duties of an Archdeacon 
as the performance of archidiaconal duties. But the 
Admiral admits that one Engineer officer cannot keep 
all the watches; this can be done by an artificer,— 
which was interpreted by a hostile member of the Com- 
mittee to mean “ that the Admiralty, rather than increase 
the number of Engineer officers in the Fleet, have agreed 
to lay upon a number of working men the same charges 
and responsibilities which otherwise would fall upon 
officers.” 

The Admiral was very sanguine that this arrange- 
ment was popular, though he admitted that the arti- 
ficers had “sent in to the Admiralty a representa- 
tion of their case.” “For a considerable time we have 
had the command of the market, and we have had 
as many men as we could possibly want of very 
good quality.” But we have seen it stated that the 
three gentlemen who were sent out this year to recruit 
men, succeeded in obtaining exactly one stoker in a 
fortnight, and no “artificers” at all. Admiral Hoskins 
at last deserted his stout defence of the reduction of the 
Engineer officers on its merits, and sheltered himself 
—where? Under the excuse that “it was entirely in 
accordance with the views of the Engineer-in-Chief 
that the Engineer officers were limited to their pre- 
sent number ”!—the Engineer-in-Chief, who is under 
the Controller, who is in the “Shipbuilding Depart- 
ment,” who is “never asked to attend meetings of 
the Board,” and does not rank with the head of the 
Medical Department, and whom Admiral Hoskins, late 
Second Naval Lord, “does not consider to be responsible 
for the efficient working of the fleet under steam”! 

No doubt the proposal that there should be an Engi- 
neer on the Board of Admiralty is resented by men like 
Admiral Hoskins. A Naval Engineer is not one of them- 
selves. His business is work and not fighting. The work 
is difficult and disagreeable. Besides, he is ‘‘ too technical.” 
We venture to paraphrase this as: ‘ He knows much of 
which we know nothing, not even the terms.” Granted. 
But the management of the Navy is at least as much con- 
cerned with construction as with organisation, and demands 
technical knowledge. The remedy is, not to exclude the 
man of special education, but for the members of the 
Board to acquaint themselves with the language of the 
specialist. It has been said of the English Bench, that 
many of the best definitions of technical processes have 
been given by Judges who have taken the trouble to 
bring their general knowledge to bear on special cases 

. brought before them. There is no reason why the Board 
of Admiralty should not gain equal credit. But the time 
hhas come when the distinction between the “executive ” 
and “ mechanical” branches of the service must be 
broken down. It is ridiculous that in a modern iron- 
clad, where nearly every function of the ship is performed 
by engines—propulsion, lighting, coaling, watering, hoist- 
ing-in anchors, lowering boats, working guns, firing 
torpedoes—the officers who control these functions should 
cbe reduced in numbers and consideration. The future of 
the Navy depends mairfly on our reserve of engineering 
and mechanical skill, and the “ executive officer,” however 
highly placed, who is ignorant of the first principles of 
either, does not better his position by proclaiming his 
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THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ELECTIONS. FRENCH 


WV JE have heard a good deal lately of the m 

tolerant dispositions of the me i French Goad 
ment. It is so difficult to be either moderate or Pa ec 
in France, that we have not regarded the many ovideeas 
pointing in a contrary direction as at all conclusive * 
French Government may really wish to be moderate. 
yet find itself doing many things which do not ordinal 
go by that name. But M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu hag i 
published a series of charges against the authorities which 
make it difficult any longer to give them the benefit of 
the doubt. His pamphlet, ‘Un Chapitre des Meurs 
Electorales en France,” reveals methods of influencin, 
élections which would be wholly indefensible if the 
had been directed against General Boulanger. But the, 
were not directed even against a follower of Genet 
Boulanger. The object of them was one of the mog 
eminent members of the Moderate Republican Party, ‘J, 
have the support of M. Leroy-Beaulieu would, one might 
think, have been the natural aim of a Republican Govern. 
ment. Nor was there any difficulty about gaining this 
support. M. Leroy-Beaulieu is not a doctrinaire Royalist 
in whose eyes nothing that the Republic can do can atone 
for the guilt of its origin. He stands prepared to judge 
the Republic by its fruits; he is opposed to reaction 
whether Monarchical or Jacobin; he is the very type 
of man whom, if the profession of Ministers were 
serious, they would wish to enlist on their side. This 
pamphlet tells how he has been treated by the Republican 
Government during the last twelve months ; and as we read 
it, we feel that the Cabinet of which these things can be 
said, can have no more title to be called moderate than the 
most extreme of its predecessors. 

The story begins with the election of September 22nd, 
1889, when M. Leroy-Beaulieu and M. Ménard-Dorian 


what M. Leroy-Beaulieu is, that he should have been 
opposed, as he says he was, by the whole strength of the 
Administration, while his rival was supported by them 
with an ardour past imagining. Still, this may be capable 
of explanation. The Government may have had special 
reasons for desiring the return of M. Ménard-Dorian, or 
they may have dreaded M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s criticism of 
their financial or economical policy. In any case, we 
should have held that they had made a bad choice as 
between the candidates; but, after all, that is a point 
upon which Governments must be allowed a certain dis- 
cretion. They were not content, however, with opposing 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu ; they went the length of falsifying the 
returns in order to defeat him. The returns from the 
several communes making up the arrondissement of 
Lodéve showed 7,023 votes for M. Leroy-Beaulieu, and 
7,003 for M. Ménard-Dorian. But the Committee of 
Revision, which is appointed by the Prefect, accepted 91 
voting-papers which the local officials had rejected. 
Papers which had been left blank now appeared with M. 
Ménard-Dorian’s name on them; while others, similarly 
filled up, showed plain traces of previous erasure. When 
these facts were brought, first before a Parliamentary 
Committee, and then before the Chamber itself, the 
evidence against the validity of the return was over- 
whelming. The Committee reported against M. Ménard- 
Dorian on December 20th, and in the ordinary course 
the election should at once have been declared void. 
Instead of this, the discussion of the Report was postponed 
till January 23rd, and then, instead of declaring the election 
void, the Chamber appointed a Commission of Inquiry to 
take evidence on the spot. This occupied two months, 
after which the Commission reported against the validity 
of the election, and recommended that the facts should be 
laid before the Minister of Justice with a view to a prose- 
cution of the falsifiers of the voting-papers. This Report 
was presented to the Chamber on March 22nd, and 
on March 28th the election was at last invalidated. 
These successive postponements were not without 4 
motive. If a new election had been ordered in Decem- 


ber or January, it would have been held on the old 
register, and it was clear that on this register M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s return was secure. By putting it off until after 
April Ist, it was held on a new register ; and to the 
preparation of this new register the authorities had 
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communes of the arrondissement, the electoral 


eg ele falsified on a gigantic scale. About four 
dred voters who were known to be friends of 
Mt Teroy-Bea jeu were struck off the lists, and about 
the same number of strangers known to be well- 
ted to M. Ménard-Dorian were added. After these 
wholesale frauds, there could be no doubt as to the result. 
Even as it was, M. Leroy-Beaulieu polled more votes than 
t the previous election, but the gains of M. Ménard- 
Dorian were greater still, and he was duly returned by a 
majority of nearly 400. M. Leroy-Beaulieu gives precise 
minute details of the various means by which the 
electoral lists were brought into the required condition. 
Tn nearly every commune they were cooked, and in nearly 
every commune the fact that they were cooked was so 
notorious that formal rotests—in some cases several dis- 
tinct protests in a single commune—were presented to the 
Mayor. Sometimes these were accepted; more often they 
were rejected, either on some technical plea, or with no 
reason assigned. 
Assuming that this story is substantially true—and 
when we take into account the character of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu himself, and the universal suspicion excited by 
the acts of the authorities, there can be little doubt that 
it is substantially true—it suggests two considerations of 
importance. The first is, the difficulty of putting any 
trust in the professions of moderation that the Govern- 
ment are so constantly making. What is the use of their 
zeal for the Moderate Republic when they treat in this 
way a typical Moderate Republican? What would have 
been thought of the English Conservative Government if, 
while declaring its desire to win over the Liberal Unionists, 
it had at the same time moved heaven and earth to bring 
about the defeat,say, of Mr. Courtney? There are reasons 
enough why M. Leroy-Beaulieu should be distasteful to 
Radicals of every shade. But the present Ministers are 
not Radicals ; at least, they do not profess to be Radicals ; 
and if they are not, what is the ground of their dislike to 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu? How intense this dislike must be, is 
evident from the nature of the means which they have 
adopted to keep him out of the Chamber. Wholesale 
falsification of the electoral lists would not be resorted to 
save for very urgent cause. It is just possible, indeed, 
that the real authors of these frauds are the local 
Republicans, the Prefect, or the Mayors. It must 
be remembered that these authorities have, for the 
most part, been appointed or elected under those 
Radical influences which are now beginning to grow 
weaker, and the very fact that they are growing weaker 
may make those who have benefited by them more 
determined to run all risks to arrest their decay. But, 
in that case, it is the duty of the Government to make 
prompt and full inquiry into the alleged falsifications, 
and if they are proved, to inflict the severest per- 
missible punishments on all concerned. There can 
be no excuse whatever for Ministers sitting silent 
under so grave a charge as that now brought against 
them. Under any circumstances, it would have been an 
act of singular folly to oppose M. Leroy-Beaulieu ; but to 
oppose him by such weapons as those employed in the 
interval between the September and April elections, would 
argue something so very much worse than folly, that the 
Cabinet ought not to attempt to cover its subordinates. It 
is an additional reason why they should not do this, that 
such manceuvres as these are a direct invitation to the 
enemies of the Republic to possess themselves of the 
government by a coup de main. So long as the 
elections are the free expression of the mind of the 
electors, such an attempt, even if momentarily successful, 
is always liable to be upset by an appeal to the country. 
Pretenders, whether they be a General Boulanger or a 
Duc d’Orléans, know this, and the knowledge of it acts as 
avery effectual dissuasion from violence. But if the party 
actually in power is allowed as a matter of course to doctor 
the electoral lists in such a way as to secure in a great 
number of cases the return of its own supporters, there is 
& constant temptation offered to minorities to resort to 
sudden and violent action. Once at the head of affairs, a 
party can soon have local authorities after its own heart, 
and by their aid it can make the electorate just what it 
wants it to be. The policy which has been pursued in 
regard to the Lodéve election might be judicious in a party 
Which had no hope of carrying the country with it. Among 
Republicans, it is as short-sighted as it is immoral. 





THE NEW TRADE-UNIONISM. 


nae annual meeting of the Trade-Union Conference, 
which takes place at Liverpool next week, will be a 
momentous event in the history of English labour 
organisations, for at its sittings will be discussed, 
and in all probability decided, the question whether 
the workmen shall proceed upon the old lines in their 
endeavours to sell their labour to the best advantage, 
or whether an entirely new departure shall be taken. 
All sincere and well-advised friends of the artisan 
will hope that a decision to keep to the old lines 
will be adopted ; but this cannot prevent a grave feeling 
of mistrust that the vague and unpractical schemes of “ the 
new Unionist,” as they are beginning to be called, will 
prevail, and that in this way a disastrous blow will be 
dealt to the cause of the labourer. Though the older 
Trade-Unions have been occasionally misled into unwise 
and injurious action, their main methods are reasonable 
and justifiable enough. They desire by the formation of 
Unions to ge the employers from making bargains 
unfavourable to the employed; and, by a system of 
mutual help and support, to place the workers in an 
advantageous position for selling their labour. The 
capitalist, by the nature of the thing which he offers to 
exchange, has primd facie a considerable superiority in the 
process by which the price of labour is fixed. He can 
afford to take advantage of the fact that he is dealing in a 
market where, as Bacon says, “if you can stay a little, the 
price will fall.” He need not be in a hurry, but can take 
time to look about him and make a prudent arrangement. 
But the labourer, when he stands alone, cannot afford to 
wait. His is a perishable product, and he starves while he 
is bargaining. But if he can combine with his fellows, this 
defect may in a great measure be remedied, and he can 
meet the employer on equal terms. Naturally enough, 
then, he looks upon the Union as a very useful piece of 
machinery, which may prevent his being driven into a 
corner and forced to sell his labour at a disadvantage 
either in regard to pay, to hours of working, or any other 
of the conditions which together constitute the price of his 
toil. No doubt this mother-principle has often to some 
extent been left out of sight by the old-fashioned Unions, 
but in the main the successes they have achieved have been 
due to its application. 

Now, however, a new notion appears to have captivated 
a portion of the labourers, and they desire to make their 
organisations perform a further function. They have 
realised that the price of labour, as of everything else, de- 
pends upon the ratio between supply and demand,—that is, 
they see that the less labour there is in the market, the more 
wages tend to rise. Accordingly, they have come to the con- 
clusion that the Unions should endeavour to restrict the 
supply of labour in the market, in order that the rate of 
wages may thereby be made to rise. Mr. Burns and his 
colleagues, who represent the new Unionists, have, for 
example, declared that no more labourers shall be admitted 
into the Dockers’ Union, in order to maintain, or possibly 
increase, the rate of pay at the docks. Of course, if the 
Union were simply a voluntary society, it would have a right 
to make any regulations it pleased as to the admission 
of members. No one has any claim to object to the 
regulations to which the members bind themselves. 
The Union, however, is not in practice a voluntary 
society. It in effect declares that no man not be- 
longing to it shall work at unloading ships in the 
Port of London, and enforces this declaration by ill- 
treating and molesting all non-Unionists who attempt to 
undertake such employment. In a word, the Dockers’ 
Union, a body consisting of so many thousand labourers, 
demands that to it shall be given a monopoly of unloading 
in the Thames. Like a medieval guild, the members 
desire to form a close corporation empowered to prevent 
any infringement of their exclusive privileges. That this 
demand is concealed by some talk of only excluding persons 
who are proved to be physically incapable, we are well 
aware; but that is a mere subterfuge. The moment free 


admission into the ranks of the Union is stopped, the organi- 
sation becomes a Guild, which, if left alone, would soon 
strangle trade, as did the “‘ Mysteries” of five centuries ago. 
If the action threatened by the Dockers’ Union were to be 
persisted in by that body, and imitated by other labour 
organisations, we should, in fact, return to the industrial 





conditions of the Middle Ages, and be confronted with 
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Protection in its very worst form. That such a return 
will take place in fact, we do not of course believe. The 
labourers who would be left out in the cold—the residuum 
of the population—all those interested in cheap production, 
as well as the capital-holding classes, would certainly com- 
bine to prevent it. If, however, the Trade-Unions attempt to 
tread the dangerous path recommended to them by the new 
Unionists, we may well have an industrial crisis which 
will break up the labour organisations, and do an 
incalculable amount of harm to the artisans. Come what 
may, labour and trade in England must be free, and the 
forces which overthrew the manufacturer and landlord 
monopolists, will also crush those who now propose to usurp 
the control of commerce and industry in their own interests. 


The manner in which the new Unionists were led to 
take up their present position is not difficult to understand. 
The fact that they were able to ill-treat the non-Unionists 
till they were unable to remain at the docks, naturally 
enough suggested the notion of making the unloading of 
ships a monopoly. It is evident, then, that in the 
future no force or trouble must be spared to pro- 
tect non-Unionist labourers. If they are not safe- 
guarded, we shall find the notion that it is legitimate 
for a Union to monopolise a particular industry growing 
apace. Here is the point where the force of the law 
and of public opinion must be applied. Whatever 
may be our sympathies with the men in any particular 
strike, the right of a labourer to work for whom he pleases, 
at whatever wages he pleases, must be rigidly maintained. 
To insist upon this does not necessarily imply any dislike 
or distrust of the Unions. It will, indeed, be found that 
the maintenance of free labour will in the end confine the 
Unions to their proper sphere of work, and make them 
really useful to the working man. Ifa Union chooses to do 
so, it may, of course, declare that none of its members 
shall work with non-Unionists. As long as no lawless acts 
take place, this is no worse than the members of a 
circuit refusing to work with a barrister who has not 
been admitted to their mess. Again, a Union has a 
perfect right to refuse admission to new members, so 
long as it does not illegally attempt to monopolise 
employment in a particular trade. We can, for instance, 
imagine a select Dockers’ Union, composed of men of 
exceptional physique and industry, banded together under 
strict rules, who might supply a very useful function. 
Even if they charged exceptional prices, a shipper might 
very well agree to employ them, knowing that the extra 
cost would be compensated for by quick and good work. 
They might be cheaper at 1s. an hour than ordinary 
dockers at 6d. All that must be insisted on is, that the 
Unions must not prevent the free employment of labour. 
The unchecked circulation of the blood in the body in- 
dustrial is necessary to its existence; and if even a 
single vein is plugged, the gravest complications will be 
sure to result. But to keep the blood flowing freely, 
one thing is essential. No interference with men who 
desire to sell their labour must be tolerated for a moment. 
Those who are anxious to see the working classes gain a 
larger share of the amenities of existence—and none can be 
more anxious than ourselves—must make “ Free Labour” 
their watchword. Unless this is insisted on as the basis 
of industrial society, the labourers may be led into trying 
experiments which must end in their ruin. Capital can, 
in the long-run, always take care of itself, for it is a 
welcome guest from China to Peru; but the English 
artisan would emerge from any attempt to medievalise 
the conditions of labour in a position worse even than that 
in which he found himself at the beginning of the century. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S TWO STAGES. 

HE Record has republished, and the Guardian of last 

Wednesday has copied, those five letters of Mr. Newman’s 
written to that journal in October and November, 1833, 
a few months after the commencement of the Tractarian 
movement, in which he urged upon English Churchmen the 
revival of our Church’s ancient discipline, and especially the 
practice of excommunication, as an absolute duty of the 
Christian Church, and as the only means of competing suc- 
cessfully with the Church of Rome, of which, as usual at that 
period, he spoke very severely. As the editor of the Guardian 
very justly remarks in his prefatory note to the republished 
letters, they bear out completely the view taken in the 





a 
remarkable paper communicated to the Guardian of Ajona 
13th on “Cardinal Newman’s Course,” that at least one 
moving principle in Newman’s career, perhaps the most 
of its moving principles, was his passionate desire to reprod 
in the Church of the present day the religious and spiritual life 
of the New Testament. The earnestness with which Newman 
presses the direct command conveyed in Matthew xviii., 15.17 to 
bring the influence of the Church to bear on individual sinnerg” 
the scorn with which he treats the arguments of expediency 
on the other side, the insight with which he anticipates and qo, 
lineates the various objections,—how men will look grave when 
the word “excommunication ” is mentioned, and will say, ‘Tt 
is a serious matter,’ and so dismiss it,—and the peremptorinegs 
with which he answers the plea of the difficulty of the reviyg] 
proposed, “I answer that Christian obedience is a course 
of difficulty from beginning to end,”—are all exceedingly 
characteristic of this period of Newman’s life, the period jn 
which he was most anxious not to fail in zeal and sever; 
not to let a weak amiability relax the sternness of his obedience 
to divine authority, not to dissolve religious fear in sentimental 
charity. This was the period which he commenced by writing 
the remarkable lines insisting on the power to hate what 
should be hated, as the condition sine qua non of the power to 
love what should be loved :— 

** And wouldst thou reach, rash scholar mine, 
Love’s high unruffled state ? 


Awake, thy easy dreams resign, 
First learn thee how to hate ;— 


Hatred of sin, and Zeal, and Fear, 
Lead up the Holy Hill; 
Track them till Charity appear 
A self-denial still. 
Dim is the philosophic flame 
By thoughts severe unfed; 
Book-lore ne’er served, when trial came, 
Nor gifts, when faith was dead.” 
And Newman followed his own counsel. He did track “ Hatred 
of sin, and Zeal, and Fear,” till “Charity” appeared a very 
emphatic kind of self-denial. In the “ Apologia,” Newman 
tells us that he persuaded a lady not to attend her own sister’s 
marriage, because that sister had turned Dissenter; and he 
would hold no communication with his brother; he took as 
stern a line against the presumption of Rome as he did 
against the indolence and apathy of the English Church; he 
denounced Bishop Hampden’s lukewarm dogmatism ; he kept 
clear of Whately; he preached the preferability of even 
superstition and gloom, to empty geniality and enlightenment; 
he wielded the naked sword with much more energy than the 
peacemaker’s olive-branch of conciliation. 

But there was a very different period of his life, which 
commenced after the earlier fervours of his Roman Catholi- 
cism were over, say within ten years of his conversion. And 
of this there is evidence in the same Guardian which contains 
the five letters to the Record. At the time when the Vatican 
Council was about to assemble, when Bishop Temple had 
just been appointed to the See of Exeter, Newman received 
from the late Mr. Ellacombe, Vicar of Bitton, a confidential 
lament over the new Bishop’s doctrinal shortcomings, and 
especially, as it would appear, over his inadequate appreciation 
of the principle of divine grace as the sole ground of right 
action. Why Mr. Ellacombe confided his anxieties to the head 
of a Roman Catholic Oratory, it is not easy to say, probably 
because he thought that there at all events he might depend 
on finding the fullest sympathy. But instead of condolences, 
Mr. Ellacombe received from Dr. Newman a very earnest but 
kind exhortation not to be in too great a hurry to condemn 
his new Bishop before he had fully appreciated his theological 
teaching :— 

“TI do not know your Bishop, and am not sure that he is an easy 
man to know. I do not at all wonder at your great anxiety about 
him. He may, however, be one of those who dislike what, when I 
was young, R. Wilberforce and H. Froude used to call ‘180 degree 
sermons,’ that is, sermons which were resolved to bring in the 
whole circuit of theology in the space of twenty minutes. We 
used to think it was the great fault of Evangelicals—that they 
would not let religious topics come in naturally, but accused a 
man of not being sound in religion, if he dared to speak of 
sanctification without justification, regeneration, &c., &c. Now it 
may be that Dr. Temple has a way of preaching on the immediate 
subject which is before him, and lets other topics take their chance. 
At the same time I grant that grace is not a subject which he 
ought to leave out on the occasions you mention. On the whole, if 
I may venture to speak on the subject, I think it wise, as well as 
kind, to give him a fair trial, and not to expect evil from him. 
There is no doubt he has many very high qualities. I do not like to 
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think uld deny the necessity of Divine grace, and I should 

trust pce find him saying all he ought to say when he is 

actually upon the subject. It will concern me very much to find 
inted.” 


you disappointed. — ‘ 
‘And for the remaining twenty years of his life, there is no 
doubt that Dr. Newman grew more and more disposed to soften 
the rigours of his earlier teaching, and to view with lenity and 
hope even the spiritual prospects of the Church which he had 
abandoned, though he never hesitated for a moment in his 
belief that he had found the true Church in the Church of 
a was the explanation of the change? To some extent, 
no doubt, it was the ordinary explanation of the difference 
between the enthusiasm of hope and the actual teaching of 
experience ; but there was certainly something more in it 
pesides this. In his earlier days, it is evident enough that 
Newman thought suffering, penance, the willing rejection of 
this world’s joys, to be main conditions of divine grace, and 
that a Church could not be in the enjoyment of God’s favour 
which did not visibly sacrifice this world with a sort of 
yehemence and ardour for the sake of the next. He saw 
plainly that the primitive Christianity of the apostolic days 
made this sacrifice and made it with a sort of exhilaration, 
and he saw what heroic virtues and noble simplicity of 
vigilance it fostered. He thought that the same type of 
Christianity could be continued through all the ages of the 
Christian Church, not simply as an ideal to be set before the 
world, but as the life of a whole community transmissible 
in its fall severity from age to age. When he actually joined 
the Roman Church, it is obvious that to some extent he 
was undeceived, that if he found higher ideals of the saintly 
life in it than he had left in the Church of his earlier 
days, he also found perhaps, taking one Roman Catholic 
country with another, a distinctly laxer treatment of the 
average level of Christian duty, than even that to which he 
had been accustomed in the Anglican Church. He found that 
a great dread existed of anything like too stringent a treat- 
ment of the average conscience by the average priest; he 
found probably that very light penances were generally im- 
posed for what he would have held to be very grievous sins ; 
that the rule with the Roman Catholic priesthood was not to 
alarm the weakness of human nature, but to encourage it to 
bear the yoke of the confessional; and no doubt he may have 
discovered that, on the whole, the severity of life for which he 
had soardently pleaded was confined to the few severe monastic 
orders, and that the average religious life of the Church he 
had left was two or three steps higher than the average 
religious life of the Church he had entered. Though he found 
a priesthood enduring cheerfully a very much more serious 
kind of self-denial than the rectors and vicars, with wives and 
daughters and “ pony-carriages,” in whom he had thought it 
so hard to discover the working of apostolic principles, and 
though he found a few monastic orders of the most genuinely 
ascetic kind, yet, on the other hand, he found the average 
standard of spiritual obligation enforced on the Roman 
Catholic laity, and especially in Roman Catholic countries, to 
be what he would have regarded as a very humble, not to saya 
very low one. He found the excommunication which he had 
so earnestly desired to revive, a very rare and often almost 
disused expedient for enforcing discipline. He found that 
professions of penitence were hardly ever distrusted, however 
uniformly they ended in relapse ; he found that, asa rule, those 
who made no professions of penitence abstained altogether from 
the ministrations of their Church, so that there was no oppor- 
tunity of excommunicating them; and, on the whole, that the 
priests were only too glad by even extreme indulgence to win 
back deserters to at least an outward conformity to the 
Church’s rules. Indeed, he probably satisfied himself that 
though for the intenser kind of religious nature,—the 
nature really bent on being “hid with Christ in God,”—his 
adopted Church was the more apostolic, yet for average lay- 
men sincerely intending to lead a Christian life, but not 
equal to anything like contemplative piety, the achieve- 
ments of the English Church are not inferior to those 
of the Roman Catholic Church. This is, of course, a 
purely conjectural explanation of the much more genial 
and gentle tone which Newman certainly adopted in later 
life towards the Church he had abandoned, than the tone of 
his early years as a Catholic. But we suspect that it is the 
true explanation ; that he was not altogether satisfied with 
the working of Roman Catholic “discipline” on average 





consciences ; that, like all rather lax discipline, he found that 
it fostered a very easy-going morality, a morality of a kind 
rather to lull the conscience to sleep than to spur it into more 
vivid life. At all events, it is hardly possible to deny the 
fact that Newman did soften greatly towards the Church he 
had abandoned, and indulge far greater hopes for its future, 
towards the end of his own ascetic course, than he did for 
some years after the date of his first conversion. 





THE ETHICS OF DETECTIVES. 
OES the end always justify the means in the detection 
of crime, and are no limits to be placed upon the 
action of police officers in regard to the discovery of criminals, 
provided always what they do is intended to facilitate the 
bringing to justice of offenders? The question, which is one 
of no little interest, is raised in a very concrete form by a 
volume, just published by Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, 
entitled “Stories from Scotland Yard.” In this work, 
Serjeant Moser, late of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, tells a number of curious stories of crime, and informs 
us of the various methods employed by him for finding out 
the whereabouts of persons wanted by the police. Most of his 
deeds of cunning will pass unquestioned as perfectly legiti- 
mate; but there is one instance in which the ethical bearing 
of what he did is not so clear. Before, however, attempting 
to deal with this particular case, it may be worth while to ask 
whether it is not possible to discover some principle, or series 
of principles, which ought to govern the work of detection. 
In the first place, it may be safely laid down that the detective 
must never commit crime in order to hunt down a criminal, 
however great the temptation. For example, when some 
amateur detectives a few years ago committed an outrage of 
a peculiarly objectionable kind, they were rightly condemned 
by public opinion and by the Courts of Law, in spite 
of the fact that their motives were per se pure, and that 
they honestly desired to help in the work of putting 
down crime. In the same way, it would not be right 
to allow or encourage a forger to commit an ordinary 
assault in order to facilitate his capture. We do not of 
course mean, when we use the word “crime,” crime in 
any mere technical sense, but an act which does harm to a 
particular individual, or in some way inflicts injury upon 
public morality. For example, there is no harm in a detective 
stealing a letter from the pocket of a thief and reading it, for 
the deed is not really criminal. It is the animus furandi,— 
the intent to do an unlawful act, which constitutes the crime. 
But the detective has no unlawful intentions, and no desire 
to convert to his own use, but simply u desire to obtain 
information which may lead to the suppression of crime. If, 
however, the police-officer, without explaining the real object 
in view, were to induce another person to steal, he (the 
constable) would be clearly in the wrong, for he would 
be aiding or abetting an act rendered unlawful by the fact 
that the stealer believed himself to be acting the part of an 
ordinary thief. No one can have a right to demoralise or to 
assist in the demoralisation of another person, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. The man who knows that the object 
in view is not theft, is not demoralised, but he who steals to 
steal is necessarily injured by the process. For example, 
Serjeant Moser on one occasion saw a waiter in a café in Soho, 
receive and place in his pocket a letter which the detective 
believed to be from a criminal a knowledge of whose where- 
abouts he was anxious to obtain. He therefore dropped his 
ring on the floor, and asked the man to look for it. Alphonse, 
expecting a reward, immediately went on his hands and knees, 
and while thus engaged, Serjeant Moser abstracted the letter 
from his pocket, and thus obtained the means of bringing a 
forger to justice. Who can doubt that this was a perfectly 
justifiable act? But if, instead, Serjeant Moser had suborned 
another person to steal for reward, and without telling him 
the object in view, he would most assuredly have acted very 
wrongly. 

The question how far a detective is justified in breaking a 
promise to a criminal, is another matter which constantly 
presents itself in the work of criminal investigation. Here it 
seems at first sight very difficult to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rule. No one can doubt that, in order to catch an 
offender, a detective has a perfect right to assume a character 
not his own, and in that capacity to lay a trap for the 
capture of the man he wants, even though in so doing 
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he has to enter upon a series of deceptions. For example, 
when Serjeant Moser was effecting a purchase of certain books 
and photographs which it was a highly criminal act to 
sell, he was justified in giving the vendor the impression 
that he was not making the purchase in order to obtain a 
conviction. There are, however, other breaches of faith which 
appear to us entirely unjustifiable. Though, as a rule, there 
is little to criticise in Serjeant Moser’s manner of conducting 
his investigations, we cannot but think that in one instance 
he did commit one of these unjustifiable breaches of good 
faith. The facts of this particular case are exceedingly 
curious. Three Frenchmen of doubtful antecedents and 
slender means agreed upon the following plan for increasing 
their resources. They prepared and sent out to foreign 
artists of repute, a highly artistic circular stating that a com- 
mittee of connoisseurs in England had decided to hold an 
exhibition in London of pictures by foreign painters, in order 
that the British public might have the means of becoming 
acquainted with the work of French, German, and Russian 
painters. The opportunities for successful sale would, they 
declared, be very great, and they accordingly urged the persons 
to whom the circulars were sent, to forward their canvases toa 
certain address in London. Asa result of this clever scheme, 
pictures to the value of £14,000 were despatched to London, 
and came into the possession of the three adventurers above- 
mentioned. It is needless to say that no exhibition was ever 
held, and that the pictures were soon sold and the proceeds 
divided. Unfortunately, however, for the swindlers, some 
of the victimised artists took action, and the matter was 
placed in the hands of Serjeant Moser. At first he could 
get no clue; but one day he met a man named Burton, 
whom he had some slight reason to suspect as an accom- 
plice, walking along with two nice water-colours under 
his arm. Conversation followed, and the detective went 
to the lodgings of the unsuspecting Burton to see some 
more of his fine works of modern art. Here Serjeant Moser 
found that many of the pictures corresponded with the 
descriptions furnished him from Paris and elsewhere, and thus 
feeling sure of his man, he turned round and remarked :— 
“Burton, I have had the advantage of knowing you for some 
time. My name is Serjeant Moser, of Scotland Yard, and I 
shall want a little further explanation from you as to how you 
became possessed of these different works of art.” Burton 
was at first staggered at the discovery of the sort of angel he 
had been entertaining unawares, and exclaimed : “ Well,—you 
don’t mean to say that!” but then regaining his composure, he 
offered to take Serjeant Moser at once to the men from whom he 
got the pictures, provided that he was not himself arrested. 
“ Well, we’ll go and see,” was the reply; and, accordingly, the 
exhibition committee were soon after arrested. They were 
all taken to Bow Street. Burton, however, expected that the 
implied pledge to let him off would be fulfilled, and inquired : 
“IT thought that you were going to let me free?” ‘“ When did 
I say so?” was the reply ; and with an “Iam done then, am 
I?” the receiver of stolen goods realised his position. We 
cannot help thinking that, in availing himself of a quibble, 
and in not keeping faith with Burton, Serjeant Moser 
passed the limits of deception allowed to a detective. That 
this view will be taken by most people who read the 
story, we cannot doubt, and in our opinion the view will 
be sound. And for this reason. It is of the utmost 
importance that criminals should be taught to rely upon the 
good faith of the police authorities. If they are, the work of 
detection is rendered much easier. There is, in reality, very 
little honour among thieves, and if he believes that he can 
thereby save himself, the first man caught out of a gang will be 
very likely to “peach.” If, however, he knows that the promise 
of escape will not be kept, then he will prefer to keep his 
mouth shat. Unless criminals are made to understand that 
the faith of the police authorities can be depended on 
implicitly, the chance of accomplices and accessories making 
a clean breast of the matter will be greatly injured. No 
doubt it will be said that Serjeant Moser, when he had once 
arrested the man, had no power to let him go. But that 


being so does not make it less a breach of faith for him to 
have allowed Burton to believe that if he gave certain 
information he would be allowed to go scot-free. Under the 
circumstances, it appears to us that, in order to make a single 
arrest, Serjeant Moser was sacrificing the permanent influence 
conferred on the police by the knowledge that, when acting 
officially, they are to be completely trusted. 





————___ 
As we have said above, this is the only instance we can find 


among the many excellent stories of successful detection ; 
which Serjeant Moser acted not in accordancewith the Principles 
which ought to govern a detective in the pursuit of his Vocation 
One of these stories is so strikingly dramatic in its incidents, 
that we shall not make any apology for quoting it here, though 
it does not specially illustrate our contention in regard to the 
ethics of detection. A certain Mr. Spencer, a confidentia} 
cashier in a merchant’s house, one day absconded, after hay; 
carried on an extensive system of fraud. Serjeant Moser was 
told to take the case, and went to see Spencer’s wife, ang 
found her, naturally enough, unwilling to assist him. 
happened, however, that in Spencer’s office-coat was found, 
photograph of a very pretty child of about two years old, 
Now, Mrs. Spencer had no children, and it was also discovered 
that Spencer was in the habit of receiving letters at his office 
in a female hand, which did not come from his wife. Armed 
with these facts, Serjeant Moser made another call upon Mrs, 
Spencer, and found her even more disinclined to give informa. 
tion. He thereupon produced the photograph, told her where 
it had been found, and remarked, “That is your child, I pre. 
sume, Madam ?” adding the fact of the letters. The effect of 
jealousy on the unfortunate woman’s mind was instantaneous, 
She at once offered to do all she could to hunt her husband 
down, and ultimately provided information which led to the 
discovery of Spencer, who was living with the mother of the 
child under the name of Captain Effingham. Mrs. Spencer 
accompanied the Serjeant to effect the arrest, and the man 
was thus confronted by the two women he had deceived. The 
sequel to the story is, however, still stranger. The firm 
ultimately refused to prosecute, in deference to the pleadings 
of Mrs. Spencer. The reasons which induced her to use her 
influence thus, read as if from a romance. After seeing her 
husband arrested, Mrs. Spencer waited in the village for the 
next train to London. While there, she found a child who 
had gone astray, and, being fond of children, took it in her 
arms, comforted it, and listened to its talk. While thus 
engaged, a frightened nurse hurried up, and exclaimed with 
relief: “ Mrs. Effingham would have been in a way if I had 
gone back without it.” It washer husband’s child. Although 
the child’s photograph had made her determine to be revenged 
on her husband, the sight of the poor little creature itself 
entirely changed her mood, and induced her to do what she 
could to save the father. The child thus unwittingly pro- 
duced, first the arrest of its father, and then his escape. 





AERIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T would appear from a letter addressed to the Times, 
that advertising agents and manufacturers, having 
exhausted every available foot of space afforded by walls 
and hoardings, are now hanging their advertisements sky- 
high, weaving like spiders from house-top to house-top 
great webs of deception for the capture of customers, 
and, though light and air may yet pass free, seriously 
blocking the view of anything but their assertions as to 
the superiority of their special wares. The complainant 
in this case states that the view of St. Paul’s from Fleet 
Street is shut out by an aerial structure proclaiming the 
virtue of somebody’s goods, and that to his mind St. Paul’s 
was a more pleasant object to look upon than this interloper. 
We entirely agree with him as to the hideous horror of these 
“sky-signs,” as he terms them; but it is rather a difficult 
question as to how they may be prevented. A man may not rob 
his neighbour of light or air; but as to view, it would be very 
hard to define what would constitute a right in the sur- 
rounding prospect. If every man that built a house acquired 
thereby a right to a view of everything that could be seen 
from the windows, housebuilding in London would soon come 
toa standstill. Probably as long as he respects the air and 
light that are due to his neighbours, and does not endanger the 
lives of passers-by, another man has the right to erect any 
abomination that he pleases upon his roof. Advertisers and 
others have given a new meaning to the old proverb, Aide-toi, 
et le ciel t'aidera,—to wit, “ Help yourself to a slice of the sky, 
and the sky will help you.” Not only do their walls proclaim 
their works, but the very sky above them is filled with their 
praise. It is a pleasing prospect. Already this industry 
of self-laudation has filled our streets with pictorial designs 
more or less horrible in character. One cannot walk anywhere 
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without being confronted with a ghastly murder or two, 
without meeting the roving eye of a young lady whose dégagé 
attitude and mocking smile betoken her triumph over her recent 
detractors, or wondering why another lady should share her 
ath with a crocodile and a sea-serpent. One cannot ride in 
an omnibus without being familiarly greeted by one kind of 
soap, or being begged to consider the claims of its rival. The 
advertiser even burrows underground, and papers the walls of 
a metropolitan railway with his productions, so that the 
passenger is rendered giddy with the frequent repetition of 
the same name as he is whirled past them. All this we have 
long known and borne; but let us not be robbed of our sky 
also—at least let us have the privilege of looking upwards 
without being reminded that Jones’s shilling champagne is 
the best. Or is it really inevitable that the exigencies of trade, 
that go so far to render our life uncomfortable on earth, must 
also obscure our view of the heavens? It is quite bad enough 
to have a network of telegraph and telephone wires stretched 
across the sky-line, without the addition of gilt letters, a yard 
‘high, that make untruthful and perfectly uninteresting state- 
ments. 
Weare reminded of one very sad case of an aerial advertise- 
ment; sad, because it was the cause of the commission of 
crime by one who had till then been innocent,—by one, indeed, 
whose duty it was to prosecute the crimes of others. He was 
a lawyer, whose neighbour on the other side of a narrow 
street was a toy-maker,—a maker of india-rubber dolls 
and beasts. The two neighbours might have lived, if not in 
harmony, at least in ignorance of each other, had not the toy- 
maker hung from his upper window, by way of advertising 
his wares, an elephant. The beast was even larger than life, 
constructed of bladders, and of a pleasing yellow colour, 
save for a saddle of vivid green that had been painted 
on its back. Tethered to the end of a long pole, it hung 
jauntily half-way across the street, and danced with extra- 
ordinary lightness, treading an airy measure upon nothing, 
in response to every passing wind. Not even Sir William 
Harcourt in his most’ sprightly mood could display such airy 
levity combined with an appearance of such ponderous strength. 
But the elephant looked in at the lawyer’s windows; and the 
lawyer could not look out of his windows without seeing the 
elephant, and nothing but the elephant. Not only was it no 
light matter to be overlooked by an animal of such proportions, 
but the utter frivolity, the empty gaiety of the beast, were 
almost maddening. It distracted the attention of the lawyer 
himself, bewildered his clients, and diverted his clerks. He 
appealed to the owner to remove it; but the owner refused 
unless it was bought and paid for. Now, no sane man, much 
less a lawyer, would buy a life-sized elephant stuffed with 
air. He threatened legal proceedings, but the toy-maker 
smiled, and the elephant continued dancing. He waited for a 
storm to carry it away ; but when the wind rose high, the giant 
elephant only leapt with more delirious bounds, and danced 
more madly than ever. He despaired—and yielded to a 
criminal impulse. There is no need to repeat the sad story, 
except to say that it was connected with a rook-rifle, a lawyer’s 
clerk, and half-a-sovereign. On one dark night the deed was 
‘done; the life fled out of the huge beast with a long-drawn 
sigh of escaping wind; on the next morning there hung sadly 
from the pole only the shrunken remnant of a shrivelled skin. 
‘The elephant danced no more, no longer advertised its master’s 
goods, nor vexed the legal mind; but not even the lawyer 
himself could have defended the action that put an end to its 
existence. 


It would be absurd to pretend that every aerial advertise- 
ment would be equally provocative and productive of crime; 
the above true tale has been told merely to illustrate how 
great may be the irritation that is caused by them. But, 
seriously, our manufacturers and traders do protest and 
advertise themselves too much and in too many places. 
Nothing seems to be sacred to the advertising agent. He 
spares neither the venerable age of the ruined castle, nor the 
untouched simplicity of rustic beauty; he placards crumbling 
walls with announcements of circuses and summer sales, and 
spans the most beautiful valley in the world with an advertise- 
ment of cheap boots. His ways are not yet, perhaps, quite 
so evil as those of his American colleague, but he bids 
fair to rival the latter soon. The American has no reverence. 
Niagara has no meaning for him except as a convenient 
place to advertise his bitters or his patent pain-killer: 





if only he were allowed to do so, he would write the 
names of American drugs on every step of the Great 
Pyramid, and make the walls of the Colosseum witness: 
to their greatness. We know what Mr. Ruskin had to 
say on the subject when he found the walls of his beloved 
Venice defaced and defiled with a literature that had no 
connection with its past. But it was generally the misfortune 
of Mr. Ruskin to say too much, and when he attacked advertise- 
ments at home, and denounced the harmless sandwich-man as 
carrying a lie before and behind him, he only weakened a good 
cause. Indeed, it is well for him that he avoids the streets of 
London to-day ; for a passage through them would else be to 
him one prolonged shudder of agony. The sandwich-man 
walks in beauty compared to the hoardings that he passes 
by. Never before has this art of advertisement been more 
monstrous, more appalling in its creations. Butitisan age of 
advertisements, of egregious frauds, of monstrous assertions, 
and of most lamentable credulity. Hardly anything stands 
on its own merits, but has to be bolstered up by lying 
and boastful representations in order to gain the public 
favour. And strange are the means employed. The artist 
and the soap-boiler join forces in pursuit of mutual advertise- 
ment; the preacher advertises the actor, and the actor 
applauds the preacher; the politician plays the fool, and the 
fool attempts to play the politician,—anything to attract the 
attention of the world. When one considers what the prizes 
of successful advertisement are, one cannot be surprised. The 
judicious composition of a pill out of such harmless in- 
gredients as bread-crumbs, is neither a very notable discovery 
nor a very difficult operation; and yet it only requires the 
invention of such a pill, combined with frequent and persistent 
statements as to its efficacy, to make a man rich by millions. 
Nothing else is needed. The pill should at least be harmless, 
and the inventor must repeat everywhere, in every paper, on 
every hill-top, that it will cure every disease, from a toothache 
to a galloping consumption. His own bare word is quite 
sufficient, though, if he likes to invent witnesses as well as 
pills, there is nothing to prevent him. A fortune counted by 
millions, and gained by advertisement! One can only wonder 
that the number of quacks is not greater than it is; for the 
ignorant credulity of a world that believes in them and buys 
their nostrums is beyond all powers of wonder. 

The quack-doctor and the general impostor naturally live 
by advertisement, that being, virtually speaking, their only 
stock-in-trade; but it is a sad state of things when the genuine 
manufacturer and trader cannot live without it. If only the 
producers of one article would make a mutual agreement 
among themselves not to advertise—if only, for instance, the 
makers of soaps would agree for the future to let their several 
soaps stand on their own merits—it would be a considerable 
saving of expense to them, and we should probably not only 
get that article cheaper, but also be spared from being 
reminded of it at every hour of the day. That, however, is 
past praying for. Let us be content for the present with 
begging them at least to leave a vacant spot here and there 
upon the house-tops, so that we may still enjoy an occasional 
glimpse of our public buildings and monuments. It is not 
much to ask: and, moreover, we might add that we should 
never think the better of anybody’s dyes, or dog-biscuits, 
because they happened to come between us and what we 
wanted to look at. 

AFTER SUMMER. 

UGUST is the month of matured summer and ripening 

fruits and grain. Looking abroad, we see how changed 

is the face of Nature. There is a drooping fullness, a touch of 

mellow light that bespeaks the beginning of the end. How 

goodly a sight it is to see that rich yield-up of the land that 

speaks of such abundant future provision! A sweet and heavy 

hay crop has been gathered in, and now the cattle stand knee- 

deep and satiated in the lush aftermath. The grain, not yet 

ripe, but full and thick of ear, is just assuming its rich golden 
yellow. 

Outside, and among the tangle-wood of the broad weed- 
fringes, the partridges are strutting or sunning themselves on 
the hillocks ; although living luxuriantly, they are waiting for 
the shearing of the hard, sound grain. Already the red squirrels 
have taken free right and warren of the grain, and the pretty 
white-bellied field-mice are nibbling the as yet sweet corn- 
stalks. Bees bungle at the mouths of the corolla tubes, and 
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rabbits pop in and out of the bordering hedgerow. Sedate, 
sable rooks, white gulls, and blue wood-pigeons hang and 
‘hover about, waiting for the coming of the reaper; and from a 
beech-tree to an oak, there keeps fluttering across a blue- 
winged jay. The colour of the corn is daily assimilating to 
that of the yellow buntings that have already begun to thrash 
the riper ears, and with them seem to have come all the birds 
of the country. 


Even the ubiquitous sparrow is here in immense flocks, his 
once smutty plumage now showing rich colouring of black 
and white and brown. It is usual at this time of the year for 
the haunter of cab-stands and dusky chimney-stacks to take 
his annual holiday, and to seek out his share of the bountiful 
harvest. And no bird exercises his rights like the sparrow. 
Every cunning engine devised for his destruction he holds in 
utter and supreme contempt, and in spite of all he flourishes 
and multiplies. There can be now no question that the 
sparrow is one of the greatest impositions of advanced civilisa- 
tion. And yet, what if we were deprived of his presence ? 
His reckless audacity and presumptive impudence is of that 
very type which is most fascinating and loveable. Here, thus 
early, is a field standing in stooks. And what an animated 
paradise to the things of the fields and woods! Linnets and 
greenfinches in vast flocks are picking among the straw. 
Clover springs green among the corn-stooks, and bees, hive 
and humble, invade the white and red clover flowers. Lying 
on the margin of our meadow suggests a golden time of 
mellow fruitfulness,—a lotus-eating land in which it might be 
always afternoon. 

We creep by the tangled hedge-bottom, and come in 
view of the brae where the partridges bask. There is 
something loveable in the dumpy, old-maidish form of the 
partridge, and they give a sense of quiet peace and content- 
ment to the scene. Presently from our side last year’s 
oak-leaves are gently rustled, and from the weed-flowers by 
the woodbine’s root emerges a pretty white-bellied mouse, with 
along tail. It runs by little starts, turning aside for an insect 
as it goes, clambering up grass-stalks, hanging by its prehensile 
tale, swinging from the red campion to the ruddy corn, and 
now prettily sitting upright and holding a golden ear. Soon 
another mouse, like to the first, rustles the leaves and joins 
its mate. They gnaw off a pannicle of grain, and let it fall 
tothe clover; then they descend. Soon the scarious husks are 
made to come away, and a dark shadow comes between sun and 
corn ; and this is why our white-bellied mice rustled so hur- 
riedly away. The kestrel, suspended as by a silken thread, 
hung over us for a moment, and was gone. Wading a little 
way out among the stubble we find the nest of the harvest- 
mice,—a beautiful, ball-like structure, exquisitely soft, and 
made of long grass-blades, cunningly interlaced. The corn- 
stalks pass right through the nest, and no opening is per- 
ceptible. 

All our soft-billed, delicate wood-birds are just meditating 
their autumn flight. Many of the insects are already retiring 
to their long retreat, and the slightest suggestion of frost 
at night tells them that they must soon be gone. The birds 
which will now go from us are the great host of insect-eaters, 
to say nothing of the four birds of the swallow kind, which 
almost constitute a summer in themselves. Of course their 
places will be taken by a number of winter visitants, and 
these hardier forms will be more in keeping with the frost 
and snows of winter. In the fields just now we get the first 
suggestion of that flocking of birds which is so great a feature 
of feathered life in autumn. And this applies to the birds 
that will come to us, as well as those about to leave. On 
the Scandinavian seaboards, vast flocks of goldcrests and 
woodcocks will even now be concentrating themselves, and 
preparing for their stormy journey across the wild North 
Sea,—they know not why or where, only that a wild, 
resistless impulse drags them on. Soon those who live on the 
coast-line will see, among the other countless birds, that one 
of Job, the hawk, which stretches her wings to the South. 

The home movements of our own birds—those whose migra- 
tions are only of a local character—are becoming less 
apparent. The twites and ling-birds are descending lower 
along the moorland belts, and wheatears are leading their 
young from their elevated breeding-tracts. The white- 


crescented ring-ouzels are leaving the torrent-sides, and 
seeking out the berries of the rowan-tree or mountain-ash. 
Almost as soon as the grouse-shooters commence, the birds 





begin to “pack,” and as many as fifty may be seen now going 
together. This year, the number of both grouse and partridges, 
especially the former, is much greater than was anticipated, 
Much corn is still standing everywhere, and the ear will haye 
to fill considerably before the coming of the reaper. 

The nuts are becoming embrowned at their tips, and the rosy 
clusters droop in shaggy plenty. A hazel copse at this season ig 
a veritable haunt of abundant life. The pretty comma butter. 
fly never seems absent from the hazel, and it is haunted by a 
host of moths. Among these are the lunar marble, the fair 
emperor, the nut-tree tussock, the copper underwing, the 
large emerald, the dark-bordered beauty, and the high-flyer 
moths. But there are three creatures pre-eminently of the 
copse. These are the squirrel, the dormouse, and the pretty 
little bird called the nuthatch. Our hazels are mostly 
shrubs, but out there in the clearing stands a tree thirty feet 
high. This vigorous growth comes of isolation, and is be. 
gotten of light and air and sun. 

These clearings in the copse are common, and in one such 
stands a smooth-boled beech. Beneath it a squirrel, that 
dark-eyed miracle of the forest, sits upon its haunches gnawing 
beech-mast. Disturbed at our approach, it rushes up the 
high hazel, gliding from branch to branch like a sunbéam. 
From its aerial outlook it surveys the world below, and stamps 
and garrulously chatters. The pretty creature haunts you, 
listens for you, hides from you, looks for you, loves you. But, as 
Rosalind said, so does the old keeper. ‘“ He abuses our young 
trees” by stripping them of their juicy bark. Here on this 
cushion of cup-moss let us sit awhile and watch him. Nowhe 
is half-hidden in the foliage; in his fore-paws he holds a 
shaggy cluster of nuts, one of which he abstracts, then allows 
the cluster to drop. The nut he secures adroitly, and rapidly 
rasps away the small end. A hole being made, he splits the 
shell with his long teeth. By examining the divided halves, 
the squirrel’s mode of operation will be made clear. He is 
careful to pare off every particle of the brown skin which 
envelops the kernel before he begins to eat. Only the largest 
and soundest nuts are plucked. The dormouse and field- 
mouse adopt a somewhat different method of coming at the 
contents of the shell. They gnaw a hole in it, so small that the 
wonder is how the kernel is abstracted through it, and as 
regular as though drilled by a wimble. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
GARDEN-PARTIES—THE ADVANTAGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE— 
THE MELANCHOLY RESULT. 

I ForGET who it was that said that life would be tolerable 
were it not for its amusements.* Whoever it was, he could not 
be so well aware of the fact as we are now; for he certainly 
did not live in the age of garden-parties. This is the era, the 
epoch of a species of entertainment of which our forefathers 
did not dream. It is not hospitality, nor is it social enjoy- 
ment. It is a means of fulfilling obligations in the cheapest 
way and with the least trouble possible. Many hideous things 
are connected with these later years of the Victorian period,— 
scientific monsters which add much to the miseries of life. It 
is not enough that we should be obliged to read a tedious 
speech over and over in the dozen different newspapers 
which advancing civilisation compels us to glance at, instead 
of the one trusted diurnal, exponent and inspirer of our 
political and other sentiments, which was once our guide: 
we must also listen to a ghastly and hoarse audible repe- 
tition of the same as often as a man with an infernal 
machine chooses to turn a handle. And we not only have 
to submit to be telegraphed after wherever we go, but 
to hear the words of a recall flung into space after us 
from the very lips of enraged father or spouse. These are 
bad things enough, malignant curtailments of our personal 
liberty. But I doubt whether they are so bad as the pleasures, 
prominent among which at this (damp) season stands the 
garden-party, the last invention of the evil one, and delight of 
the human race. It is not a scientific monster, but avowedly 
founded upon the best principles of our nature: to bring 
pleasant people together—how good an aim!—to give the 
young people whom it is the interest of society to pair as 








[ * It was the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who certainly lived after the 
age of garden-parties had begun,—Ep, Spectator. ] 
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i ssible, opportunities of making each other’s 
sqpeequioeyee: 0 all bs i fresh and delightful accom- 
i= cn of “trim gardens,” in which “ retired leisure i 
delights,—nothing could sound better or more commend itself 
to the virtuous inclination which, though on pleasure it is bent, 
still has a frugal mind. These were the temptations held out to 
the population of Great Britain when they were persuaded to 
bind this new burden upon their shoulders ;—so good for the 
young people to meet each other in the fresh air, in the 
innocence of outdoor games, in that keen criticism of 
the daylight which disconcerts the artificial and sets off 
the fresh and young! Nobody will deny that to make the 
young people acquainted with each other is one of the 
chief and most important occupations of society. Whatever 
Count Tolstoi may say, or the late Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
marriage is still very highly thought of in this 2nd in most other 
countries. To get it arranged suitably, harmoniously, is a 
pursuit of the greatest national and public, as well as personal, 
importance. We do not take sufficient pains about it in 
England, where it is supposed to be chiefly in the interest of 
the woman (always, according to popular apprehension, a 
secondary and rather ridiculous object) that it is considered 
at all—and where husband-hunting is an ignoble performance, 
pursued by match-making mothers and mercenary maidens. 
But this is of course, when one comes to reflect, a very foolish 
view, seeing that the character and well-being of a future 
generation rests upon the arrangements which we treat so 
lightly. There will never be, we fear, any perfect way of 
directing the right young man and the right young woman 
towards each other. The French way has many advantages 
over the happy-go-lucky system of our own country: yet all 
our traditions are in favour of our own way, notwithstanding 
the horrible chance element in it, and the doubtfulness of a 
choice founded chiefly on external attractions. 


But there can be no doubt that to give the young people an 
opportunity of making and cultivating acquaintance with 
each other is an excellent idea, however carried out : and it was 
with quite a little flush of virtuous enthusiasm that the 
institution of garden-parties was received. Such a good way 
for the young folk to see something of each other—better 
than balls and midnight assemblies! It was in the time of 
croquet, a grandfatherly game which is periodically predicted 
to be “coming up again,” with no real prospect of ever 
doing so, that I can see. Croquet was a leisurely sort of 
amusement. It necessitated consultation between partners, 
opportunities of conversation, pleasant lingerings about 
the lawn. It required no painful diversity of costume, 
mingling scant skirts and flannels with the ordinary gala 
dresses of civilisation. And the elders seated about were there 
chiefly in charge of the young people, and more or less apolo- 
gised to each other for their presence by plaudits of the excel- 
lent occasion, &c.—the nice, healthy amusement, and so forth. 
To this mild beginning succeeded a period of wilder exercise, 
and tennis ruled supreme. It does in some places, perhaps, still ; 
but I think its meetings are now generally called by their right 
name, and the young people, who are not all young, appear loose 
and large in flannels, or short and simple in a sort of working- 
dress meaning business, which is all very well in its way. 

The garden-party proper has, however, outlived its occasion. 
There is, perhaps, a little tennis in a corner, a few youths and 
maidens disguised in the garments that are adapted for that 
exercise; but the majority of the guests are of a different 
character altogether. To attend such a function in the wake 
of a county Personage in a new locality, being one’s self of 
no particular importance, is a highly instructive operation: 
though, on the other hand, how it strikes a stranger is 
perhaps a hard test to which to put any social performance. 
But one such entertainment closely resembles another. 
There are everywhere a somewhat similar number of ladies 
and gentlemen, chiefly clustered around a table upon which 
are the usual refreshments peculiar to such festivities. Some 
are walking about the paths and lawns; a few, with doubts 
and fears as to the damp. venture to seat themselves in the 
sunshine in garden chairs upon the exquisite greensward, 
that velvety growth of centuries, which adds so much to 
the beauty of English country houses. But it must be 
added that it is very often the members of the same party 
who sit together talking to each other, gently (or other- 
wise) criticising the mien and dress of their neighbours; 
but rising soon with dread suggestions of neuralgia, in- 


fluenza, and rheumatism, either lose themselves again in 
the crowd which gravitates towards the modest and sober 
table, or take another aimless walk upon the gravel to 
keep themselves warm and pass the time. What is the 
meaning of it all? one asks one’s self. The alacrity with 
which the guests depart, the relief on their countenances 
when it is over, give evidence of no delight. The opportunity 
for the young people of meeting, &c., is not afforded, nor 
thought of, I presume. To the host, it is the cheapest way 
of being civil to the widest circle of his acquaintances. To 
the acquaintances it is what? I cannot say. A means 
of converting the mild and passive ennui of country life 
into an acute paroxysm of boredom, which is an ugly 
word, but I don’t know where to find a better. Perhaps 
the acute attack thus brought on makes the even tenor of 
peaceable life more sweet: one falls back into one’s private 
retirement with a renewed sense of the delight of being alone, 
and not forced to invent conversation, or put on smiles, or 
catch cold on the faint chance of diverting one’s neighbour,— 
which is so faint a chance, one’s neighbour being probably 
like one’s self, so much more happy when he is at home. 


This is the relic that is left to us of the bright suggestions 
of the early days of croquet. Iam not a devotee of youth, so 
far as society is concerned. It is not good, either for manners 
or for the grace and seemliness of life, when the elders are 
pushed out of the way, and the younger members of society 
fill up the whole foreground. But, on the other hand, I think 
that motive of letting the young ones make acquaintance, 
&c., was a good one, and afforded a very desirable object 
for outdoor performances. To look at them and to look 
after them were respectable human reasons for coming 
together. In the condition of affairs now, there is no 
human reason at all,—unless you say that to do a certain 
social duty cheaply, and with the least possible expendi- 
ture of trouble, is a good thing. In the old salons in 
Paris, which we have always heard vaunted as the quint- 
essence of social life, the expenditure was no more than 
a little syrup-and-water, a few bonbons, and little cakes. 
Madame Récamier would probably give her guests tea; but I 
do not think that beverage made much appearance in the 
Hotel Rambouillet. But the cheapness of the garden-parties 
is of another description. There is no trouble involved. 
Green lawns (generally damp) and fine trees (which one care- 
fully avoids, seeking all the warmth that is to be got out of 
the sunshine) are not provocative of talk as are bright rooms, 
and warmth, and the excitement of social contact. It is 
a melancholy ceremonial altogether. Old Froissart was 
a very malicious and one-sided person when he described 
the English as taking their pleasures sadly. All the nations 
of the earth take their pleasure sadly. Dancing, for 
instance, is a rite, a species of worship, almost always per- 
formed with the strictest gravity, at all events in the countries 
to which the waltz is native. A jig may be merry, and a reel 
riotous; but wherever the rotatory movement is the rule, deep 
seriousness sits on all faces. Therefore, perhaps, it is only 
natural that the garden-party should be grave. And I am 
unable to suggest any way in which it can be prevented from 
being dull. An outdoor choir is sometimes charming; but 
then, again, sometimes it is not, and the sweetest song is 
wafted away by a capricious breeze, so that the persons 
intended to be delighted listen in vain. And a band is a good 
thing. It gives a general impression of being en féte, even to 
those who do not care for music. It makes the atmosphere 
more gay, even if it prevents you (most irritating of pos- 
sibilities) from hearing yourself speak. But there are a great 
many people who detest everything which prevents them from 
hearing themselves speak. 





ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 


(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
August 15th. 


I suppose there never was a garden since Eden (unless, per- 
haps, in the early days of the Jesuit settlements in the 
Paraguay) in which the devil has not had a tree or a corner 
somewhere ; and it would be well for us all if he were no more 
in evidence in other health and holiday resorts than he is here 
in the Pare. His booth is at the end of the middle terrace, 
a small pavilion, well shaded by tall acacias, ia which in the 
afternoons you can risk a franc, occasionally two, every minute 








on the course des petits chevaux. The course is a round table, 
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with eight or ten concentric grooves, in each of which a small 
horse and jockey runs. Outside this course, with room for a 
page boy to move round between the two, there is a slight 
railing with a flat top, at which the players sit round and post 
their stakes. These are collected by the page, who lets each 
player draw a number in exchange for the francs. As soon as 
he has made his circuit, the croupier gives a turn to a handle 
which works the machinery. The first turn brings all the horses 
into line, and the next starts them round the course, each in his 
own groove. After another turn or two, the croupier lets go 
the handle, and the puppets begin to scatter, the winner being 
the one which passes the post last before the machine stops; 
and they all come to a standstill. Then the croupier calls out 
the winning number, and the owner gets all the stakes, except 
one, which goes to the table. Beyond this, the Company has 
no interest whatever, so it is said. Of course one looks with 
jealousy at every such game of chance, and I was inclined to 
think at first that the croupier was in league with two women, 
one spectacled, who sat steadily at one end of the players, 
playing in partnership, and seeming to win oftener than any 
of the others; but the longer I watched, the weaker grew my 
suspicions. Most of the players, by-the-way, are women, 
though there are a few men who come and sit for hours, 
playing and smoking cigarettes. Besides the sitters many 
strollers come up, stake their francs for a course or two, and 
then move on, not unfrequently with a handful of silver. On 
the whole, if play is to be allowed at all, it can scarcely take 
a more harmless form, if only the good-natured French papa 
could be kept from letting his children play for him. He 
comes up with a child of ten or twelve years, lets them sit 
down, and supplies them from behind with the necessary 
francs, and after a round or two the little faces flush and 
hands shake, especially if they be girls, in a way which is 
painful to see. A child gambling is as sad a sight, for every 
one but the devil and his elect, as this old world can show. 


Next to the courses des petits chevaux, at some thirty yards’ 
distance, comes the large pavilion in which the excellent band 
sit and play for an hour in the forenoon and afternoon, and 
againat8p.m. Round the pavilion is a broad space, gravelled 
and well shaded, and furnished with chairs which are occupied 
all the afternoon by baigneurs and visitors, mostly in family 
groups, the women knitting or sewing, and the children 
playing about in the intervals of the music, and before and 
after the regular concerts. Occasionally they have a bal 
@enfants in this space, controlled by a master of the cere- 
monies, a dancing-master, I am told. Under him the 
children, boys and girls of thirteen or fourteen, down to little 
trots who can scarcely toddle, may enjoy polkas, galops, and 
the tarantole des postilions, as well as the gravel allows; and 
now and again comes a défilé, in which, in couples carefully 
graduated according to size and age, the children march round 
the walks, and in and out amongst the approving sitters. A 
very pretty, and to me rather a curious sight, as I much 
doubt if the English boy could be induced to perform such a 
march, even in the hope of small packets of bonbons at the 
end, which are distributed to the best performers. 

The big orchestral platform in this pavilion is often occu- 
pied, when the band is not playing, by itinerant performers, 
who (I suppose) hire it from the Company in the hope of 
getting a few francs out of the sitting and circulating crowd. 
The performances are poor, so far as I have seen, though one 
conjurer certainly played a trick which entirely beat me at 
the time, and for which I am still quite unable to account. 
He produced what he called a garotte, made of two stout 
planks which shut one upon another (like our old stocks), and 
in which was a central hole for the neck, and two smaller ones 
for the wrists. This garotte he handed round, and though I 
did not get hold of it, I inspected it in the hands of a youth 
who was standing just in front of me, and satisfied myself 
that the planks were solid wood. Then he placed it on a stand, 
and called up a stout damsel in the flesh-coloured tights which 
seem to be de rigueur for all female performers, who knelt down 
and laid her neck in the big hole, and a wrist in each of the 
smaller ones. The conjurer then let down the upper plank upon 
her, and having borrowed a signet-ring from an elderly décoré 
Frenchman who was sitting near the platform, proceeded to 
encircle the two planks with strips of stout paper or tape, 
which he sealed with the ring. Then he held up a screen for 
the space of twenty seconds, and on lowering it the damsel 
was posturing in her tights, while the garotte remained in 





situ, with the tapes still there and the seals unbroken. By 
what trick she got her head and hands out I was utterly 
unable to guess, and strolled away with the rather provoking- 
sense of having been fooled through my eyes. I hope a green 
parrot who flew down and sat on the railing close to the 
garotte, with his head wisely on one side, flew off better 
satisfied. 

Below, on the lowest terrace, at the end of the établissement 
buildings, is the salle d’escrime, which is open daily in the after. 
noons, when you may see through the big windows the “Maitre 
d’Escrime, professeur de S.A.R. le Prince des Galles,” sitting 
ready to instruct pupils, or (so it seemed) to try a friendly bout 
with all comers. The former were generally too much of 
mere beginners to make any show worth seeing, but on. 


one day an awkward customer turned up who ran the pro. . 


fessor, so far as I could judge, very hard. Indeed, I am byno 
means sure that he acknowledged several shrewd hits, but my 
knowledge of fencing is too small to make my judgment worth 
much. Le boxe is also announced to go on here, but [ 
have never seen the gloves put on yet. Indeed, I much doubt. 
whether young Frenchmen really like having their heads 
punched for love. It is an eccentricity which does not seem 
to spread out of the British Isles. There was a tempting 
assaut d’armes last Sunday, presided over by General 
Paquette, at which eleven maitres d’escrime of regiments in 
this department and one professor from Paris were to fence. 
I was sorely tempted to go, but as the thermometer stood at 
80° in the shade, and so reinforced my insular prejudices as. 
to the day, abstained. 


Again, beyond the Casino, on the upper terrace, is a good. 
croquet-ground on the broad gravel space at the lower end of 
the Pare. I should think it a difficult ground to play on, but 
as a rule the French boys are decidedly good players, and seem 
to enjoy the game thoroughly, and to get round the hoops 
quicker than any of ours could do on a lawn like a billiard- 
table. The Casino, besides a restaurant and reading-room, 
contains a theatre, at which there are performances five nights 
in the week, and generally a ball on the off-nights. These are 
often fancy-balls, and always, I hear, very lively ; but I cannot 
speak from experience, never having as yet descended either 
to them or to the plays and operettas. When one can sit out 
on a terrace and see the lights coming out in the valley, and 
the Milky Way and all the stars in the heaven shining as they 


only do down South, even the artists of the Théitre Francais,. 


and the other theatrical stars who visit the Casino in the 
season, cannot get me indoors o’ nights, even at Casino prices. 
These are very reasonable, the abonnement for a seat being 
only 1fr. a night, or 2fr. for a fauteuil. Your readers may 
perhaps be able to judge of the kind of entertainment given 
by a specimen. To-night there are two operettas, Violon- 


naux, music by Offenbach; and Les Charbonneurs, music by 


G. Coste. I own I never heard of either of the pieces. 
I think, Sir, you will allow that there are attractions. 


enough of all kinds provided by the Compagnie Anonyme des. 


Eaux Minérales de Royat, who own the Pare and run the 


business. They can well afford it, as every visitor pays 10 fr.. 


as an abonnement for drinking the waters, and the charges 
for baths are high, e.g., 2.50 fr. for a separate bath, and 2 fr. for 
the swimming-bath, decidedly more than any of our English 
watering-places, not excepting Bath; but one has so much 
more fun (if one wants it) for the money. And then there is 
this immense thing to be said for this Royat Company,—their 
park is entirely free and open to any one who cares to walk 
through it. I have seen scores of peasants in blouses, and 
their wives, sitting about during the concerts, not on the same 
terrace with the band, where a sou is charged for chairs, but near 
enough to hear the music perfectly; and one meets them all 
about the garden, walking and chatting amongst the—I was 
going to write “well-dressed,” but that they are not, but 
eminently respectable, if rather dowdy—crowds of bathers 
and visitors. I do not, of course, mean that there are no 
exceptions, either in the case of dowdiness or respectability, 
but they are rare enough to prove the rule. On the otker 
hand, the number of religious of both sexes is remarkable 
who come to use the waters, principally for throat ailments. 


Sisters of several kinds, some wearing black hoods with white: 
breastplates, others in large white head-dresses, with long: 
flaps, like a bird’s wings, which flap as they walk, are 
frequent in the early mornings and other quiet times;: 


and besides the regular clergy, there are three monkish: 
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resented. Of these the most striking are two 
pe. Ah (I believe), clad in rough, ruddy-brown flannel 
gowns, reaching to the ground, with large roseries hanging 
before and cowls bebind, and girt with knotted ropes. 
Peter the Hermit preached the first crusade in the neigh- 
pouring Church of St. Mary of the port at Clermont, assisted 
doubtless by many a friar, clad precisely as these are, except 
that the modern monk or friar (as I was disappointed to note, 
at any rate in one case) does not go bare-footed, or even in 
sandals, but in substantial shoes, and trousers ! T was much 
strack by the quiet, patient, and reverent expression on all 
the faces, very different from what I remember in past years. 
Persecution may very well account, however, for this. There 
is no branch, I take it, of the Church Universal which does 

_ not thrive under it, in the best sense.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


[To THE EpiTOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I see that Mr. Balfour has recently expressed his 
belief that the Local Government Board would be able to 
cope with any distress possible or probable during the present 
recess. Having paid some attention in the past to the working 
of the Poor-Law in Ireland, I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Balfour must have forgotten the differences between the 
powers entrusted to the two respective Boards in England 
and Ireland. Were he speaking of England, his assurances 
would be perfectly valid. 

The history of the cotton famine of 1860-61, shows how 
admirably the distress then existing was met by means of the 
Poor-Law,—(1), by employment on a large scale; (2), bya 
rate in aid; (3), when the rates were exhausted, by an appeal 
to public charity. Turning now to the Irish Board, let us 
see what it can do. Absolutely nothing beyond calling on 
Boards of Guardians, as it did in 1879-80, to provide bedding, 
&c., for a possible increase of the numbers in the workhouses. 
Its powers are strictly defined by statute, and it has no power 
to dispense with the house test, to give employment, to make 
a rate in aid. 

When Parliament assembled in February, 1880, certain 
powers were given to Boards of Guardians as to giving em- 
ployment ; but meanwhile the distress had assumed alarming 
proportions. Public charity had been appealed to, and was 
allowed in many unions to supersede the work of the Poor-Law 
instead of aiding it. I could name unions where, a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants being in receipt of charity, the 
rates never exceeded 1s. 6d. in the pound. The dispensing 
powers granted in 1880 were allowed to expire in 1883; and 
when I moved “That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that the Local Government Board in Ireland should 
have the same powers with regard to exceptional distress as 
enjoyed by the Board in England and Scotland,” I was 
defeated by a large majority. There is yet time for Govern- 
ment to act by empowering the Local Government Bvard to 
take the same measures, or similar ones, to those taken in 
1860-61, and trusting to Parliament for indemnity. 

If nothing be done, I repeat—both Guardians and Boards 
are absolutely powerless at present—we shall have a repetition 
of 1879-80,—i.e., large sums subscribed by public charity, and 
widespread demoralisation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bournemouth, August 25th. Davip CoLtTHuRsT. 








NEGROES IN ALABAMA. 

[To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.’’} 
Sir,—In the early part of the present year, there appeared in 
your columns a communication from Mr. W. Grey, in which 
he states that he had been informed on what he considered 
trustworthy evidence, that there existed in Mobile an organisa- 
tion called “The Society of Immaculates,” designed to keep 
pure the Negro race, and from which were excluded all parties 
who were not pure Negroes. 

I have made diligent inquiry regarding the existence of such 

a Society in Mobile, and have, moreover, called in the aid of 
our local newspaper, the Register. I find there is no such 
organisation in this section of Alabama, though a Society 
having such a name is to be found in the northern portion of 
the State. It has no such object as claimed by your corre- 
spondent, but is designed for purely benevolent objects. 








If you imagine that the Negro race takes pride in a black 
skin, I think that you are in error. Many of them, in looking 
forward to a future state, dwell upon the idea of “ white robes ” 
and “white skins.” Even the blackest Negro wishes her 
photograph to be made as white as possible, and is disposed to 
refuse to pay for the negative if not white enough, or to in- 
sist upon another sitting.—TI am, Sir, &., 


Mobile, Ala., U.S.A., August 12th. Wm. E. Micke. 





OBER-AMMERGAU: BEHIND THE SCENES. 

(To rue Eprror or THE “ Spxcrator.’’] 
S1z,—It is next to impossible for any one who has not been 
to the Passions-Spiel to imagine it: and in like manner it. 
seems to the present writer utterly and absolutely impossible 
for any one to imagine what is the effect of the Spiel upon 
the inhabitants of Ober-Ammergau, if they come on Saturday 
and rush off on Sunday night or Monday morning, with no 
opportunity of making the personal acquaintance of villagers. 
not only educated for generations through religious art, but 
for forty years under the personal training and guidance of 
that most remarkable man, Aloys Daisenberger, to whom we 
owe the play in its present shape. Without taking this into 
account, how is it possible to form any opinion as to whether 
the Spiel will be desecrated by repetition, and whether it is or 
is not a mere remnant of medizvalism, out of touch with the 
modern world ? 

If any one wishes to see the effect of the Spiel in con- 
centrating the religion of Ober-Ammergau upon the central 
figure of Christianity, they need only notice that the symbol 
of faith, everywhere in the village, is the crucifix only: and 
let them compare with this fact Daisenberger’s five sermons. 
preparatory to the Passion-Play* of 1871, which many 
English people will wish they had known of before they 
came to the Spiel,—short meditations addressed to the 
actors and spectators of the play, simple, reverent, loving, 
and plainspoken, which no one can read, especially at 
Ober-Ammergau, without being the better for them, and in 
which there is not a single word which betrays the Romanist 
as distinguished from the Catholic Christian. But what is 
still more instructive is to study the manners and demeanour 
of the people among themselves and to their visitors. Mayr 
expresses his view of the one thing needful, as to “try to da 
the will of God auf’s innersten, and be helpful to one’s 
neighbours ;” and one cannot live among them without feeling 
that there is a most wonderful sweetness and graciousness 
among the people of Ammergau, which is not in itself native 
to Bavarians as such, and which one can hardly help feeling 
must be due, under God, to Daisenberger and the Spiel. 
Every one greets you with a pleasant smile, and ripples out 
into genial laughter at anything that touches their sense of 
humour. Every one is ready to do you a service without. 
thinking for a moment about the inconvenience to themselves. 
Nowhere but at Ammergau has the present writer ever met a 
landlady who at parting, unasked, deducted from her bill 
nearly a third of the agreed-upon payment, on the ground that 
her guest had not eaten as much as he or she might have done! 
No one seems to grumble or quarrel,—at least, one never hears 
voices raised in any but friendly converse. And the most 
striking figure in the village, “ Christus Mayr” as they call 
him, with his six foot three of height and his long hair, is one 
of the kindest and most considerate of men, reminding one, with 
a difference, of some of the peasant-heroes in George Mac- 
Donald’s earlier books, before they had developed into prigs. 
It seems as if the village had really been trained to carry into 
practice one of Daisenberger’s admonitions:—“ Look, O dis- 
ciple of Christ! your Master is so gentle, so kindly, so mild in 
his intercourse with those about him, so full of hearty sym- 
pathy for their weal and woe. And you, in intercourse with 
those about you, would you be always showing yourself 
grumbling, rough and rude, blustering, repellent and unsym- 
pathetic? No! Iam sure you would not wish to be so utterly 
unlike your Master.” 

It is instructive to be taken over the theatre and shown the 
properties, which are very unlike most theatrical properties, 
inasmuch as everything which looks costly, is costly; what 
looks heavy, is heavy; and no one dreams of sparing his 
strength by using a lighter duplicate, if the real thing can be 
made use of. For instance, the three crosses carried in the 
Via Dolorosa scene are so heavy that no one but a very 





* Die Friichte der Passionsbetrachtung. Von Joseph Aloys Daisenberger. 


Manz, Regensburg. 
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strong man could carry them; but it seems natural to the 
players that the same cross that is to be used in the 
Crucifixion scene should be carried, if carried it can be. So 
also there is no attempt made to make the crown of thorns 
easy to the wearer. “ Are you not very tired after the play?” 
one of us said to Mayr. “Pretty well, but one doesn’t think 
about that,” was the answer. It is without the slightest sense 
of incongruity that the players put themselves back, the men 
into their not very well fitting coats and trousers, and the 
girls into their cotton bodices and stuff skirts. The Madonna 
goes to her father’s office, and there adjudges lodgings and 
tickets; St. Peter sits at his window carving Schnitzen ; 
Pilate’s attendant, who is also Tobias’s angel, and has four 
other parts besides, goes to his carpenter’s bench; the Apostle 
Simon opens the cowhouse door to the gentle little cream- 
coloured cows, who have brought themselves home for milking, 
and caresses them before they follow him in to be milked; 
while Mayr appears to be at the beck and call of any one who 
needs him, and to feel it impossible ever to refuse a possible 
service. The present writer leaves the Spiel itself alone, as 
something too sacred for the columns of a newspaper; but it 
appears to him quite as likely, if not more so, that the Spiel 
will do its part in reconverting Europe to its long-lost 
Christianity, as that Europe will end by desecrating the Spiel, 
if the villagers of Ober-Ammergau remain true to their own 
ideal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
41 Dingwall Road, Croydon. M. BRAmMsTON. 





A CAT AND A HEDGEHOG. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Have you space for one more cat-story? Many years 
ago I was living in a house where a hedgehog was kept for 
the destruction of blackbeetles. I had heard that hedgehogs 
would eat mice; and one day finding the cat playing with a 
mouse she had caught, I took it from her and gave. it to the 
hedgehog, who immediately proceeded to devour it. The cat 
was at first furious, and began to claw at the hedgehog, who, 
however, only elevated its spines, and quietly went on with its 
meal, and the cat soon desisted from the attempt to recover 
her lost prey. 

The curious part of the story is what followed. For weeks 
afterwards, whenever the cat caught a mouse, she went in search 
of the hedgehog, and did not rest until she found it, and had 
placed the mouse where the hedgehog could secure it. I 
cannot say how often this was done, but am sure it was not 
fewer than half-a-dozen times. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to define the motive which induced these repeated 
acts of self-denial.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aigburth, Liverpool, August 19th. JosHuA SING. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE TAME TOAD. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I am sorry to have to ask you to allow me to take up 
even a few lines of your space with so very small a matter as 
that referred to in the letter in the Spectator of August 16th. 
I gave no version of my own of the little story referred to, and 
therefore could not personally be “ partial ” to it, in the usual 
sense of the word, but merely spoke of it as quoted from 
wherever it was that I first met with it; and I cannot in the 
least recollect now where that was, as it was several years ago. 
IT have always been under the impression that “ courteous ” was 
a word that has reference to persons, and not to publications, 
and I can therefore see nothing of the contrary character in 
referring as I did to a publication the title of which I had 
never heard before, in the absence of any person’s name 
attached to it. And the remark that the story had been 
“‘anearthed” made me naturally think that the publisher of 
it had spoken of it as if it had not been given to the world 
before.—I am, Sir, &c., F. O. Morris. 








POETRY. 
IN LALEHAM CHURCHYARD. 





*T was at this season, year by year, 

The singer who lies songless here 

Was wont to woo a less austere, 
Less deep repose, 

Where Rotha to Winandermere 
Unresting flows,— 





Flows through a land where torrents call 
To far-off torrents as they fall, 
And mountains in their cloudy pall 
Keep ghostly state, 
And Nature makes majestical 
Man’s lowliest fate. 


There, ’mid the August glow, still came 
He of the twice-illustrious name, 
The loud impertinence of fame 
Not loth to flee— 
Not loth with brooks and fells to claim 
Fraternity. 


Linked with his happy youthful lot, 

Is Loughrigg, then, at last forgot ? 

Nor silent peak nor dalesman’s cot 
Looks on his grave. 

Lulled by the Thames he sleeps, and not 
By Rotha’s wave. 


*Tis fittest thus! for though with skill 

He sang of beck and tarn and ghyll, 

The deep, authentic mountain-thrill 
Ne’er shook his page! 

Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
With bard and sage. 


And ’twere less meet for him to lie 
Guarded by summits lone and high 
That traffic with the eternal sky, 
And hear, unawed, 
The everlasting fingers ply 
The loom of God, 


Than, in this hamlet of the plain, 

A less sublime repose to gain, 

Where Nature, genial and urbane, 
To man defers, 

Yielding to us the right to reign, 
Which yet is hers. 


And nigh to where his bones abide, 
The Thames with its unruffled tide 
Seems like his genius typified,— 
Its strength, its grace, 
Its lucid gleam, its sober pride, 
Its tranquil pace. 


But ah! not his the eventual fate 
Which doth the journeying wave await— 
Doomed to resign its limpid state 

And quickly grow 
Turbid as passion, dark as hate, 

And wide as woe. 


Rather, it may be, over-much 
He shunned the common stain and smutch, 
From soilure of ignoble touch 
Too grandly free, 
Too loftily secure in such 
Cold purity. 


But he preserved from chance control 
The fortress of his ’stablisht soul ; 
In all things sought to see the Whole; 
Brooked no disguise ; 
And set his heart upon the goal, 
Not on the prize. 


With those Elect he shall survive 

Who seem not to compete or strive, 

Yet with the foremost still arrive, 
Prevailing still : 

Spirits with whom the stars connive 
To work their will. 


And ye, the baffled many, who, 
Dejected, from afar off view 
The easily victorious few 
Of calm renown,— 
Have ye not your sad glory too, 
And mournful crown ? 
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Great is the facile conqueror; 

Yet haply he, who, wounded sore, 

Breathless, unhorsed, all covered o’er 
With blood and sweat, 

Sinks foiled, but fighting evermore, 
Is greater yet. 


August 18th. Witt1am WATSON. 





THE WANE OF SUMMER: HARVEST-TIME. 


SuMMER is passing. From the banks no more 
Are showered the pendulous sprays of eglantine, 
The honeysuckle coils have ceased to twine, 
The fragrance of the meadowsweet is o’er ; 
The skylark that all day was wont to pour 
Thro’ the enchanted air his song divine 
Has vanished, in mute solitude to pine 
For the razed wheat from which he used to soar. 
Summer is passing. Fitfully we hear 
Her knell low-muttered ’neath the faint wind’s breath ; 
And yet, so radiant doth her guise appear, 
In such a golden swoon she slumbereth, 
That Autumn, from her ambush stealing near, 
Is half in doubt if it indeed be death. 
WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 








BOOKS. 


———_»——_ 


TWO FRENCH NOVELS.* 

La Neuvaine de Colette is one of the most delightful stories we 
have read for a long time. It is curiously different from the 
ordinary French novel, being perfectly pure and whole- 
some and idealistic, without being high-flown or unnatural. 
Mademoiselle Colette, too, is in some ways a good deal more 
like an Irish girl than a French girl. And, in fact, we have 
some idea, or have heard it hinted by somebody, that the story 
itself has an Irish original. But in spite of this, in all its best 
qualities of style and character, the story is entirely French ; 
its quickness of fancy and lightness of touch belong to no 
other nation, and its fearless extravagances, which never weigh 
down the balance as far as absurdity,—except perhaps in 
Colette’s notions of anatomy, and M.le Comte’s grave explana- 
tions. Yet even this passage shows the power of the French wit 
to make realism inoffensive, and the extreme, unconscious 
naturalness of both the Count and Colette is only laughable. 

It is always a little dangerous to take a national type, and 
to venture to say that such-and-such a person is unlike his or 
her nation. Our first instinct, as we have already said, led us 
to think that Colette was not French. But then we became 
conscious of knowing more than one living Frenchwoman 
who, in her hurried decisions, her quick and natural ways, her 
sensitiveness, her pretty brusqueries and impatiences, her 
varying spirits, her eager adventurousness, and, if we may use 
the word, her lifefulness altogether, might have been the 
model for Colette. We therefore gladly accept her as a French 
girl of the truest and most charming kind; and we also place 
M. de Civreuse high among modern Frenchmen, having before 
our mind’s eye the reviewer who once, much to his own satis- 
faction, set down a good and noble Frenchman as “ the most 
chivalrous son of Gaul ever evolved from a novelist’s imagina- 
tion.” It is only ignorance which imagines that all French- 
men, or even all Parisians, are like those sketched by Parisian 
novelists. 

M. de Civreuse, in fact, is a very clever study, quite as clever 
and almost as delightful as Colette herself. His disgust and 
rage at the providential accident which changes the course of 
both their lives, his dismay at being kept a prisoner in the old, 
half-ruined chdteau, his general sourness and discontent, his 
severe criticism of his young hostess and all her ways, the 
gradual and most amusing manner in which the whole tone of 
things changes, faults become merits, and criticism becomes 
adoration—the whole picture, in fact, of the unfortunate 
Comte, who in his most despairing moments tries hard to 
keep up a politeness that might have belonged to the last 
century, is touched by the hand of a true artist. Colette 
d’Erlange leaves her Paris convent to live in this lonely old 
chateau with a supremely disagreeable oldaunt. This chdteau, 





* (1.) La Neuvaine de Colette. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1889.——(2.) L’Oncle 
Scipion. Par André Theuriet. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 1890, 








which appears to be in the Pyrenees, is blocked up in the 
month of March by snowdrifts. Like a maiden of romance, 
Colette finds herself shut up in prison, and by the 
advice of a wise old woman in the village, she begins 
a nine days’ devotion to St. Joseph, with the object of 
gaining liberty and happiness. In Mademoiselle Colette’s 
mind, these are, of course, to take the shape of a hero. She 
knows exactly what he will be like, and expects him day by 
day. But the nine days pass; St. Joseph does not give any 
sign of being gratified by his newvaine ; and at last, when they 
are over, when the snow continues, and the ruinous chdteau, 
with its thick gloomy walls and last-century furniture, becomes 
more like a prison than ever, Mademoiselle Colette, in despair, 
seizes the silver image on which all her devotion has been 
wasted, and dashes it through the nearest window. It falls 
on the head of a solitary tourist, wandering aimlessly round 
the walls, and lays him flat and insensible, with a broken head 
and a broken leg, at Mademoiselle Colette’s feet. 


Certainly the charming little book has not much that one 
may call plot. It is the story of a girl’s daily life for two 
months, told partly by herself, partly in letters from the 
sacrificed tourist to his friend. Every touch tells, and we 
cannot say enough of the charm and grace of the writing, the 
quaintness of the pictures, the fun and humour with which 
the story is told. These two, beginning with more than “a 
little aversion,” and gradually drawn nearer to each other till 
the sad day when M. de Civreuse is well enough to leave his 
hospital, are living people who remain with us as friends. 
They are both so straightforward, so incapable of acting, so 
earnest, that here and there, watching them, one hardly knows 
whether to laugh or cry. One delightful scene is that where 
the Count and Colette gravely take each other’s portraits 
before he goes away. He is an artist, and his picture of her 
satisfies even himself. She will not be left behind, and there- 
fore sketches him :— 

“Mais, au bout d’un quart d’heure, j’étais lasse, énervée et 
incapable de continuer. La figure qui était sur mon papier 
représentait tout ce qu’on voulait, une perruque de juge, un 
épouvantail & moineaux ou un roi négre...... En toute autre 
occasion, j’aurais ri; mais les minutes que je comptais, toujours 
en songeant au départ, me mettait l’esprit & l’envers, et je sentis 
que les larmes me montaient aux yeux.” 

But it is difficult to make quotations from a little book so com- 
plete in its prettiness. We can only hope that our readers 
will make acquaintance with it for themselves. 

Compared with La Neuvaine de Colette, L’Oncle Scipion is 
a commonplace and even a vulgar book. But it also is per- 
fectly harmless, and it has the merit of being true to Nature, 
and a real picture of life,—a less romantic Nature and a lower 
level of life, but many people will not like it any the less for 
that. There is something of Dickens in the story, and even in 
the characters: especially in the orphan boy among his rich and 
small-minded relations, subject to all kinds of petty persecution, 
and living in unfriendly rivalry with a selfish, conceited, well- 
behaved cousin of his own age. Then the one agreeable uncle, 
showy, flourishing, generous, appears upon the scene, with 
his protégée, little Alice—all the poetry of the book hangs 
round her—and after a time Jacques, the hero, runs away to 
Paris to this one kind and pleasant relation, and for several 
years shares his fortunes, which are of the most varied 
character. M. Scipion Mouginot is very well drawn. As kind 
and generous as he is selfish and self-indulgent; invariably 
equal to the occasion, but thoughtless for anything beyond 
it; enthusiastic, imaginative, for ever inventing new schemes, 
which one after the other fail,—he is a perfect type of the 
adventurer of the most amiable kind, who deceives himself 
just as much as other people. His nephew first finds him in 
a very dismal abode, the head of a Company for selling 
“ Chanvres et toiles des Vosges.” Then, when this has failed, 
a grand inspiration makes a fine gentleman of him for the 
time, and he is a director of the “Société Industrielle des 
Galions de Castro :” this Company is going to raise certain 
Spanish galleons, sunk in 1707 in the Bay of Castro, “avec 
leur cargaison de lingots, gemmes, doublons et piastres,” 
—an imaginary sight to dazzle the eyes of any public. But 
many are the enterprises of “Voncle Scipion,” who runs 
cheerfully through them all, in Paris, at Nice, in America, 
and comes in at last to a third of a rich brother’s fortune, so 
that he is no doubt carrying them on still. But we are glad 
that young Jacques Mouginot has escaped from his influence, 
and cast anchor at Jeand’heurs, with the excellent cousin 
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Delorme and his daughter Zélie. Little Alice, his first love, 
lies in the cemetery at Nice, among the flowers whose strong 
scents helped to suffocate and kill her. : 

The pictures of Paris life in L’Oncle Scipion are very clever ; 
M. André Theuriet’s name is warrant enough for that. There 
is, indeed, a great deal worth noticing in the book, which has 
in parts a strongly pathetic interest. And yet it is not to us 
altogether attractive, perhaps from a certain commonness of 
tone out of which it seldom rises. This could not be other- 
wise, however, in a true picture of French bourgeois life, which 
L’Oncle Scipion evidently is. Men and women alike of the 
Mouginot kind cannot help being of the same character—of 
the earth, earthy—and if one of them has an imagination, it 
brings ill luck to himself and his neighbours by diving into 
the deep sea in search of “les galions de Castro.” 





THE NEW PREFACE TO “LUX MUNDI.”* 

WE have travelled a long way since the days of the so-called 
“Oxford declaration,” when so many prelates and dignitaries 
of the Church signed a declaration that the Bible “not only 
contains but is the Word of God.” Mr. Gore, in his new 
preface to Lua Mundi, very justly remarks on Professor 
Huxley’s obsolete ideas of Christianity as the religion of a 
book. But whatever Professor Huxley’s shortcomings in that 
way may be, they were, we think, more than suggested, they 
were almost forced upon him as describing the view taken by 
the orthodox divines of the English Church, by the language 
of that unfortunate “ Oxford declaration.” Mr. Gore further 
expresses his opinion in this preface to the ninth edition of 
the book he has edited, that “since the division of Christendom, 
no part of the Church appears really to have tightened the bond 
of dogmatic obligation,” and refers to “the refusal of the 
Roman Church to define the scope of inspiration beyond the 
region of faith and morals,” as “remarkable.” But whatever 
may be admitted as to the new tendency at Rome to soften 
down the drift of the word “inspiration,” we must say that 
both the Tridentine and the Vatican decrees on the subject did 
either “tighten” very considerably the bonds of dogmatic 
obligation, or else used the word “inspiration” in a sense 
which was very non-natural at the time. When men were told 
that the books of Scripture were “inspired in all their parts,” 
and that God was their “auctor,” that surely could hardly have 
conveyed to any human being at the time that only their 
teaching on the subjects of faith and morals was absolutely 
divine, and that with regard to historic facts they might be full 
of important inaccuracies and inconsistencies. We do not think 
it can be denied that the tendency to play with the word 
“inspiration” so as to make it mean now much less than it did 
mean to the vast majority of those who lived at the time of 
the Council of Trent, much less even than it did mean to 
the vast majority of those who lived at the time of the 
Council of the Vatican, is not a satisfactory way of getting 
over this kind of difficulty. We would much rather say 
that the Church which so defined the authority of the 
books of Scripture was not infallible but mistaken, and that 
whatever authority it had once had to speak in the name of 
God, had evidently been withdrawn at the time it so spoke, 
than make the Church “keep the word of promise to the ear 
and break it to the heart,” by putting an entirely new gloss 
on the drift of a word which was sufficiently well understood 
and very differently understood at the time it was so used. 

However, we do not at all differ from Mr. Gore’s doctrine 
as to the sense in which Scripture may be said to teach divine 
truth, and, perhaps, nothing but divine truth. That sense is, 
that it always showed the generation of men to whom it 
was addressed the right direction, the right path of progress, 
the way that led to God, and that it did this as much for 
the rudest state of human society delineated in Scripture as 
for the most advanced ; that, above all, the fulfilment of all 
the functions of Scripture is to be found in the person of Christ, 
and that when that fulfilment was reached, the temporary pur- 
pose of the less perfect teaching of the older times,—though 
perhaps as perfect as those times could bear,—was merged in the 
completed purpose represented in the life and teaching of our 
Lord. That is very good doctrine, but it is not the sort of 
doctrine which will at all satisfy the older kind of Biblical 
orthodoxy. As regards Christ’s own teaching, we heartily 
agree with Mr. Gore that .there does not seem, in fact, “any 
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meeps 
greater difficulty in His speaking of one who wrote ‘in the 

spirit and power of Moses,’ as Moses, than in His speaking of 

one who according to the prophecy came ‘in the spirit ang 

power of Elias,’ as himself Elias. ‘If you will receive it, this 

is Elias.’ ‘Elias is already come.’” 

Mr. Gore’s view as stated in this new preface is, that our 
Lord’s human nature, when he exercised his function as teachey 
was never fallible; but we do not suppose that he would regard 
our Lord as exercising his function as teacher when he was 
questioning the doctors at twelve years of age, or when he 
was asking his disciples, “ Who touched me?” Nothing 
seems to us more certain than that our Lord’s humanity was 
as confessedly and clearly limited in range and knowledge ag 
that of any other equally devout Jew of his time, and that 
when he predicted the future, or used his divine gifts as 
healer, that human nature was flooded by power from the 
divine nature into which it had been taken, and was then and 
there emancipated from the ordinary limitations of that 
humanity. 

Mr. Gore adds in this new preface a very striking passage 
from St. Chrysostom, showing that, in that father’s belief, God 
even condescended to the astrological conceptions of the time, 
when he led the wise men by a star to the birthplace of 
Christ :— 

“St. Chrysostom is explaining why God should have appealed 
to the astrological notions of the wise men and led them by no 
other leading than that of a star. It is because ‘in exceeding 
condescension he calls them through what is familiar. ..... Th 
imitation of this Paul too reasons with the Greeks from an altar, 
and adduces testimony from the poets, while he harangues the 
Jews with circumcision, and makes from the sacrifices a beginning 
of instruction for those who are living under the law. For since 
to every one familiar things are dear, therefore both God Himself 
and the men who were sent from God, with a view to the salvation 
of the world, manage things on this principle. Think it not then 
unworthy of Him to have called them by a star ; for by the same 
rule thou wilt find fault with all the Jewish rites also—both the 
sacrifices and the purifications and the new moons, and the ark, 
and the temple itself. For all these things had their origin from 
Gentile grossness. Yet God, on account of the salvation of those 
in error, endured to be worshipped by means of the very things 
through which those outside were worshipping demons, only 
giving them a slight alteration, that little by little he might draw 
them away from their customs and lead them up to the high 
philosophy.’ Now if we recognise that God in the Old Testament 
can condescend for the purposes of His revelation to a low stage 
of conscience, and a low stage of worship, what possible ground 
have we for denying that He can use for purposes of His inspira- 
tion literary methods also which belong to a rude and undeveloped 
state of intelligence? If He can ‘inspire’ with true teaching the 
native Semite customs of ritual, why can He not do the same with 
their traditions of old time? How can we reasonably deny that 
the earlier portions of Genesis may contain the simple record of 
primitive prehistoric tradition of the Semites, moulded and used 
by the Holy Spirit, as on all showing the record manifestly has 


been moulded and used, to convey the fundamental principles of 
all true religion ?” 


That is a very striking illustration of the freedom with which 
some of the older fathers accepted the progressive element in 
Revelation; but the Church which put forth the decrees of 
Trent and of the Vatican, and the Anglican dignitaries who 
signed the “ Oxford declaration,” were not acting at all in the 
spirit of such a doctor as St. Chrysostom, and were placing 
stumbling-blocks in the way of that natural and healthy 
criticism of Scripture which not all the ingenuity of the 
modern Roman Catholic or the modern Anglican would be 
able satisfactorily to remove. 





MR. W. E. HENLEY AS CRITIC.* 


TuHIs is one of the most remarkable volumes of literary criti- 
cism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been 
known for a considerable time as one of the most fearless, if 
not also as one of the most uncompromising, of art critics, 
the sworn foe of conventionality in “paint” and of flabby 
timidity in writing the truth about it. More recently he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, full of character, and in which “ our 
lady of pain” figured as a reality of the writer’s experience, 
not as a mere Swinburnian phantom. And now, in this volume 
of Views and Reviews, he figures as a prose critic in literature. 
Itis true, no doubt,as Mr. Henley says himself, that it is “less 
a book than a mosaic of scraps and shreds recovered from the 
shot rubbish of some fourteen years of journalism ;” in other 
words, that it is essentially a reprint of literary characterisa- 





* Views and Reviews: Essays in Appreciation, By W. E. Henley, London: 
David Nutt. 1890. 
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tions which have been published in various weekly journals, 
But into these, to some extent, no doubt, because of their 
enforced brevity, he has striven to throw as much of himself 
as possible, and he has met with no inconsiderable success. 
This volume gives us its author’s opinions—in some cases, his 
prejudices—on almost all things in literature, and not a few 
in heaven and earth as well. 

When it is noted that this volume consists of less than two 
hundred and fifty pages, and yet of more than forty articles, 
and that these deal with almost every great and almost 
every secondary name in modern, not to speak of classic, 
literature, it will be seen that Mr. Henley does not give 


himself much elbow-room. His book, therefore, is not so | 


much one of literary criticism, in the ordinary and proper 
sense of the word, as of brilliant table-talk. What, indeed, 
could be expected in a small volume which deals with 
Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and Hugo, Dumas and 
Byron, Rabelais and Tennyson, Balzac and Heine, George 
Eliot and Matthew Arnold, Fielding and Richardson, not to 
speak of a thousand and one of the diz minores of literature ? 
Sometimes this table-talk style of criticism is quite adequate 
to the occasion. It is decidedly so in the case of Disraeli, 
who, as a literary artist, lived in and for phrases, and 
who therefore should always be served up in epigram. Mr. 
Henley is, indeed, in error when he says of Disraeli as a 
novelist, that “nothing is too lofty or too low for him.” 
Disraeli never descended even into Dickensish depths of 
human nature. But what Mr. Henley says of Disraeli’s 
female characters is near the mark,—though he overrates 
Mr. Disraeli’s power of delineation—when he says that 
“the finest are not those he likes best, but those who 
interested him most. Male and female, his eccentrics 
surpass his commonplaces. He had a great regard for girls, 
and his attitude towards them, or such of them as he elected 
heroines, was mostly one of adoration,—magnificent, yet a 
little awkward and strained. With women, married women, 
he had vastly more in common; he could admire, study, 
divine, without having to feign a warmer feeling; and while 
his girls are poor albeit splendid young persons, his matrons 
are usually delightful.” But Mr. Henley’s method of criticism 
fails when he deals with subjects which require breadth of 
treatment. Thus he does not succeed with Arnold. Heis just, 
and even generous, in some of his criticisms, as when he speaks 
of “ the mixture of mischievousness and charm, of supercilious- 
ness and sagacity, and a serene dexterity of phrase unique in 
modern letters” that characterised the language in which 
Arnold embodied his message to humanity. But he fails 
to do justice to, or even to realise, that high serious- 
ness which was quite as much of a reality in the case 
of Arnold as his irony, for it will not suffice to explain this 
side of Arnold’s life and work by saying simply that he 
was “an artist in ethics as in speech.” If Mr. Henley has 
failed considerably with Arnold, he has failed egregiously with 
George Eliot. He may have a poor opinion of her art; he 
may disapprove of her mission. But it is useless to ignore 
the fact that she was one of the greatest forces that the 
English literature of our time can show. She cannot be 
explained away, much less vanquished, by a choice collection of 
gibes. It is evident that Mr. Henley has no patience with 
the literature—least of all with the fiction—of introspection ; 
obviously he considers it as so much sentimentalism or 
“bleat.” But it is an unquestionable, perhaps even por- 
tentous fact, and one that cannot be adequately treated in 
a few after-dinner phrases, however smart—and many are 
a great deal more than smart—in themselves. 


Speaking of Arnold, Mr. Henley says: “ You feel as you 
read him, that in truth his mind was French.” The same 
thing may be said of Mr. Henley himself, although he is 
not at all French in the sense that Arnold was. He is an 
enthusiastic student of French fiction; his heart is rather 
with Dumas than with Fielding, or even Scott; uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, he seeks to make a coup in every sentence. 
His study of Balzac is disappointing and snippety, although 
it is cruelly correct to say of the author of the Comedie, 
that “his observation was that of an inspired and very 
careful auctioneer.” But Mr. Henley’s “appreciations ” 
of Hugo and Dumas are admirable in their way, and in spite 
of their narrow limits, positively exhaustive. Take both the 
shade and the light of “ Hugo.” How true it is that “all his 
life long he was addicted to attitude; all his life long he was 





a poseur of the purest water. He seems to have considered 
the affectation of superiority an essential quality in art; for 
just as the cock in Mrs. Poyser’s apothegm believed that the 
sun got up to hear him crow, so to the poet of the Legende and 
the Contemplations it must have seemed as if the human race 
existed but to consider the use he made of his ‘oracular’ 
tongue”! But this is not sounder criticism than that “ Hugo 
is almost a literature in himself; and if it be true that his work 
is as wholly lacking in the radiant sanity of Shakespeare’s, 
as it is in the exquisite good sense of Voltaire’s, it 
is also true that he left the world far richer than he 
found it.” Still finer—at all events, richer and more cordial 
—than “Hugo” is “Dumas ;” and yet Mr. Henley allows that 
his favourite is neither a Shakespeare nor an Aischylus, not 
even an Augier. Taken altogether, Views and Reviews will 
provoke quite as much censure as commendation, for whatever 
may be Mr. Henley’s faults, a commonplace habit of looking 
at men and things is not one of them. He is a master of a 
most remarkable and attractive style,—sometimes, indeed, he 
seems to be the servant of it. His book, therefore, deserves 
to be read, and will be read. And yet, unless we are much 
mistaken, it is but its author’s preliminary canter in the field 
of criticism. 





PROFESSOR ELMSLIE.* 
In more ways than one this volume is full of interest. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll has outlined the personal career of the 
Professor of Hebrew for his pupils, and of the Presbyterian 
minister for his disciples, whether directly or indirectly under 
his charge ; but, in supplying them with an admirable selection 
of memorable words, has given a wider public the opportunity 
of making acquaintance with the thoughtful life of an original 
religious mind. The value of the portrait—for it should be 
valuable to those working for and with others in the spiritual 
struggles of the age—lies in the inspiration it should give to 
young thinkers in the Christian Church. In these selections 
we have little that is not truly catholic in spirit. We do not 
mean that Professor Elmslie’s papers are in any way of classic 
rank, but we do mean that they tell us of those serene depths 
over which roll the waves of this troublesome world, powerless 
to affect their calm. In his last illness, his unconscious brain 
recurred to “what had been the master-thought of his life. 
Lifting his hand, he would say with great earnestness: ‘ No 
man can deny that I always preached the love of God.’ ” (p. 60.) 

But the third reason for interest in this volume seems to 
contradict the second. It only seems to do so. Bothasa 
record of calm love and as the story of conquering faith, it is 
the tale of a young teacher of our own days. It is entirely 
actuel,—there is no English word for the phrase. Professor 
Elmslie was only forty-one when last year he died in the 
midst of usefulness, at the age when he had in youth thought 
men might begin to teach. 

Typical in many ways of Scotland, William Gray Elmslie 
was the child of her schools and of her University system. 
Persevering and brilliant, as we are told, humble, but “ with the 
humility which is very consistent with strenuous effort and 
even great ambition,” he worked his way upward to attain his 
influential position in an ever-widening circle of interests. In 
1880 he was appointed tutor, in 1883 elected Professor of 
Hebrew, in the Presbyterian College, London; but we leave on 
one side (as in some ways of lesser interest to general readers) 
his work as congregational and mission preacher, organiser, 
publisher’s reader, reviewer, and even his Hebrew scholarship, 
for the sake of devoting our brief space to the examination of 
a character by no means invented by his biographer. The 
man existed, and his friends would say that there is under- 
narration rather than exaggeration in the sketch of one gifted 
for friendship ; persuasive, generous, charitable, though shrewd, 
fertile in resource, individual in action, and (perhaps with 
recollection of his own inaccessibility to sermons) only able 
to teach “ what had possessed his own soul ”; but to teach that 
as one who had comprehensive insight and therefore spoke with 
authority. Sooner or later, had he lived, he must have 
decisively clashed with the more crystallised minds of his 
own communion, and have learnt by progressive experiences, 
as all genuine teachers of their generation have had to 
learn, that the new wine requires for safety the skins un- 
used before? Our Lord recognised the limits of receptivity 








* Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D.: Memoirs and Sermons. Edited by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., and by A. N. Nicoll. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1990, 
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in that saying which we fear to call shrewd and humorous,. 


though we know it is the outcome of the perfect tolerance of 
perfect penetration; penetrative insight being tender when 
a gift of the good, and harsh as a power with the evil, amongst 
men and women who in any degree can read the minds of 
others. The young teacher is welcomed until it is found that 
in “fulfilling” men’s theories he destroys their traditions. 
Take these sayings, not unsaid before, doubtless, and certainly 
most frequently thought, but surely significant. in the mouth 
of one whose “following” was on the increase in at least 
Nonconformist circles :— 

{If the Bible should have an undue place given to it], he 
declares, “once again, be sure of it, God will create a true, lawful, 
and blessed recoil, and you will have these sacred things even 
dashed down to a position of undue depreciation. It is God’s way 
of leading us to Himself.” (p. 174.) 

“Is it the great thing to get the name of God spelt with its 
three letters, or to be shown God ?” (p. 195.) 

“Whenever you hear the accents of Christ’s human voice 
ringing out in any way of genuine love and tenderness, whenever 
you see a heart or a soul follow the light, however dim and 
glimmering; understand that you are touching Christ, and stand 
on a bit of the kingdom of heaven.” (p. 193.) 

“Take plenty of spiritual exercise,” he says, with firm grasp on 
the point of vitality, “and you may be sure that even a bare 
and poor spiritual diet will agree wonderfully with you.” 

There is much to note,—though in the voluntary and in- 
voluntary limits, bareness and reticence of the narrative, 
perhaps only the sympathetic could grasp its significance— 
in such a mental process of development brought to a 
“sudden ripeness” only by death. Development never occurs 
without temporary loss and occasional pain : the fords of the 
new life are guarded by those who will not let the coward 
pass, and every personal advance is gained by personal sub- 
mission to new discipline, though in the service which is 
perfect freedom. Yet, as in the stories of old, the defeated 
adversaries part with their weapons to the victor :— 

“Curious,” says Professor Elmslie in his diary, in regard to a 
remark made about the. reality of his teaching, “that in my 
sermons tells with everybody, for it comes from my line of reading 
and thinking at college, especially from the German books on Christ, 
—such as Strauss; they made me trust Him as a Person rather than 
as a doctrine; besides, I know I have come to regard Him all 
round differently in consequence. I have had to pay dearly for 
the reading, and have often wished I had not, so it is a little 
comfort to find that my coming through it makes me more helpful 
now.” 

“ His schemes were numerous,” says the editor, “ but the chief 
was to write a book which should make the Old Testament 
intelligible—its contents and message—to the common people.” 

Again, “On the Gradations of Doubt,” it is asserted :— 
“Good men in those old times found it as hard to believe in 
God and goodness as we do, and they got just as little, or just 
as much, supernatural help as we do.” (p. 175.) 

Again, “The Hymn of Heartsease” is a series of popular 
papers for a popular magazine, but still full of the personal 
characteristics of the writer,—a man of plain living and 
high thinking, which had its outcome in the simple speech, 
meaning much or little, according to its auditor’s capacity. 
“The Story of Dorcas,” too, as other papers, will show the 
outgoing side of the teacher’s efforts, and may prove what we 
have said about his direction being essentially of our own 
time,—full of the desire for practical efforts for others. 
Of course no one could deny our difficulties and our failures; 
but, besides all the positive evils and indefinite doubts of our 
days, there are many other characteristics, and, if we will 
think so, many more marked and unique characteristics. We 
stand—all know it—on the edge of a reconstructive age of 
faith. We stand—many feel it—in the midst of a new 
revelation of love. What we have said of personal applies to 
historical advance. It is a commonplace. Perhaps we are 
waiting for a new Prophet in whose life the contemporary but 
still chaotic thoughts of our era shall culminate. 

It is inevitable that Literature, interpreted constantly for 
the public by teachers little ahead of their classes, should 
suffer from its “commonness ” with those of the public who 
are ahead of the official teachers, just as certain minds do 
not care to look at the originals of fine statues, because they 
have too frequently seen inartistic copies. Pseudo-familiarity 
is a real obstacle to appreciation ; but it is one which does not 
exist for great minds dealing with great subjects, and our 
young teachers begin to see that it were well to recognise it as 
a preventable hindrance to many in the literature of religion. 
But (to use u paradoxical phrase, that is, however, based on 








current experience) the acuter minds of popular appreciators, 
in consequence of this inability to realise the practical help. 
fulness of “the goodly fellowship of the Prophets,” seek a, 
revelation anywhere else than in what is called “revealed 
religion.” 

But is the following the key to part of their dissatisfaction ? 
The papers of Professor Elmslie on “The Making of a 
Prophet” and the “Example of the Prophets” are worth 
thinking out,—as we have said, chiefly because written by a 
special student for a general circle of readers :— 

“And so the prophet’s office was never hereditary; they were 
always selected...... And I venture to say that in the 
Church’s story there has been a succession of men who have done 
what was the work of the priest in the old time, and there has 
been a succession of men who have done the work of the prophet. 
You need both; you need the priest, to keep alive, as it were, the 
ordinary level of religion, to preserve some sort of uniformity; 
and in the Church’s story, you will find that God has raised up 
prophets, men who sometimes broke loose, who were not always 
true, who sometimes mistook God’s meaning, who had but little 
of the character of the old prophets, and yet who taught and 
adapted the old ecclesiastical doctrines to the new necessities, 
suiting their work to the age; and though disbelieved and openly 
denounced in their own day, they have become our teachers since.” 

It is impossible by extracts to give an idea of the impression 
of strength made upon one by what are, after all, only popular 
sermons and surface-papers ; but we think some will thank us 
for calling attention to what we point to as typical of a young 
teaching spirit of our own time in its sensitive perceptiveness 
and practical administrative activity. Life after life is falling 
under the fascination of work for others that drives them back 
to demand, as they believe to get, strength not their own. If 
we knew it (for we do not shut our eyes to the Sadducean 
and the sensualist teachings of the luxurious and undisciplined) 
does not many a one learn to know God in the unselfish pain 
of aid to other lives?—has there not been in this century a 
revelation of the true meaning of Christian love? 





A HISTORY OF HAMPSTEAD.* 
“HAMPSTEAD,” says Mr. Baines, “has a history of a thousand 
years ;” but, happily for his readers, he does not undertake to 
carry them back to that period of “ hoar antiquity,” and is con- 
tent, for the most part, to give the modern story of the parish. 
The antiquarian records are slight; and although the associa- 
tions of an earlier period occupy some space in the volume, 
the editor’s Records date for the most part from the beginning 
of the present century. 

The book may perhaps be regarded as a supplement to 
Park’s Topography and Natural History of Hampstead, pub- 
lished in 1818, a highly creditable work, written by a young 
man before he had attained his majority. Park complains 
that the assistance needed in the compilation of his volume 
was in several cases denied to him, and he regrets especially 
that he was not allowed to examine certain valuable records in 
the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, since 
both manors in the parish of Hampstead belonged for ages to 
the Abbey. Mr. Baines, on the other hand, has had assistance 
from all quarters. The Vestry voted a sum of money to 
defray expenses; a guarantee fund was raised with the 
object of illustrating the work; books, pictures, plans, and 
prints have been placed at the editor’s disposal; “ many have 
come forward with substantial offers of pecuniary help ;” and 
about seventy inhabitants have contributed original articles. 

“ A large part of the work,” Mr. Baines writes, “is no doubt 
of a purely local character. Few readers outside Hampstead 
can be expected to take an interest, for example, in the burning 
question of where Pond Street begins and The Green ends. 
But the lives of the men and women of note who have lived in 
Hampstead are for the most part of national interest; and 
some account of them, from a Hampstead point of view, how- 
ever inadequate, may attract even the reader who dwells beyond 
the borders of the borough.” 

Mr. Baines is right. The account of Hampstead Petty 
Sessions, the elaborate account of the Vestry and the 
virtues of the Vestrymen, the Charities and local institu- 
tions, the administration of the Poor-Law, and the record 
of the Workhouse, are not topics of significance outside 
the boundaries of the district; and. if this History were 
confined to such matters, the book would have no claim 
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on the attention of the public. That it has that claim 
will not be questioned by readers who know how rich and 
varied are the associations of this famous London suburb ; but 
it must be regretted that the materials placed at the disposal 
of the editor have been used with so little discrimination. The 
volume is a medley of useful facts, unnecessary or doubtful 
statements, and barren repetitions. It has also some obvious 
omissions and blunders. Mr. Baines appears to have wholly 
neglected the Middlesex Records, which contain several 
curious allusions to Hampstead. Dr. Johnson, who died in 
1784, never visited Joanna Baillie in Hampstead, since that 
lady did not reside there until 1803; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbauld were not the authors of an educational work 
entitled Eyes and No Eyes, but a paper with that title, in 
Evenings at Home, was written by Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Barbauld. And when the editor’s facts with regard to 
literary matters are accurate, his comments are often feeble 
and commonplace. 

London, fortunate though it be in the position of its 

suburbs, has nowhere a spot within four or five miles of 
Charing Cross that can boast of a position so picturesque as 
Hampstead, or of an open space so lovely as the Heath. One 
has, indeed, to deplore at every turn the modern “ improve- 
ments,” as they are called, in which the builders have done 
their utmost to deform the natural beauty of the site; but 
there is still much that they have not touched, and, it may be 
hoped, never will; and if the charm of what within living 
memory was a pretty village has gone for ever, the recent 
enlargement of the Heath to more than double its original 
size is so great a boon that one is almost disposed to forget 
and forgive the changes wrought in the town itself over which 
Mr. Baines exults. The Heath, now for ever secured to the 
public, was once, as many of our readers will remember, in 
danger of total destruction. For twenty years there was a 
contest between the lord of the manor and the inhabitants, 
which ended in a victory for the latter. The Hast and West 
Heaths, consisting of 220 acres, were purchased about twenty 
years ago at the cost of £53,000; the enlargement of the Heath, 
consisting of 261 acres known as Parliament Hill Fields, has 
been secured at the cost of £302,000, raised partly by public 
subscription and partly by taxation,—and never was private 
money spent or a tax levied for a purpose more useful. It 
is to be hoped that the new possession will be left as much 
to Nature as possible. It is a Heath, and not a Park, which 
Hampstead requires, and any attempt to give to the new 
ground the neatness and formality, the well-kept roads and 
artificial advantages of a London park, will be at the loss 
of character and beauty. Considerable difference of opinion 
is expressed in this volume with regard to the changes which 
have of late years altered the face of Hampstead. Mr. 
Baines exults over forty-six miles of “the finest roads that 
skill and money can maintain...... well lighted and swept,” 
anda great many advantages besides “ too numerous to record ;” 
while Sir T. H. Farrer deplores the changes that have con- 
verted the country village of his boyhood into a large London 
suburb. “There is something very sad,” he writes, “in seeing 
the change which has taken place. On the London side of the 
Heath, indeed almost all round it, green fields have become 
streets; the flowers are gone, the vegetation destroyed; the 
fir-trees near ‘ The Spaniards,’ once a handsome grove, reduced 
to a few scrags; the very land and soil carried off by the rail- 
ways.” Mr. Kar] Blind writes in the same strain, and observes 
with truth that many of the recent “improvements” are 
connected with sad devastation :— 

“Often have I deplored,” he writes, “that the speculator and 
the builder could not be checked by a responsible and intelligent 
body appointed by the community at large; so that the progress 
in the erection of new houses might be combined as far as possible 
with the preservation of some open and attractive spots. Dwellings 


in the Swiss style, with groups of trees between, would, I think, 
have eminently suited certain parts of this neighbourhood.” 


Unfortunately, in Hampstead, as elsewhere, taste has been 
sacrificed to money-making, and yet it may be questioned 
whether cottage architecture would not have proved more 
profitable in beautiful positions than the commonplace 
buildings which now deform them. The Vale of Health, to 
mention one spot among many, is a disgrace to the neighbour- 
hood. It is but fair to remember, however, that modern 
Hampstead has its advantages. In the last century, Belsize 
House, according to a poem of the period, was “an academy of 
dissipation ;” and the fact, recorded in a handbill, that “ twelve 








stout fellows, completely armed, were needed to patrol between 
the place and London, shows the insecurity of the roads. In 
Steele’s days there were races on the Heath; and then and 
later, fairs, gambling-houses, dancing-rooms, highwaymen, 
and a chapel for private marriages were among the evil 
signs of the times. Hampstead was famous in those days for 
its chalybeate spring, and it shared the popularity of Bath 
and Tunbridge Wells. Most of the Queen Anne wits and 
poets visited the place for the sake of health or of amusement. 
Gay, who loved good living too well, was alarmingly ill there 
in the winter of 1729, and owed “his life, under God,” 
Arbuthnot wrote to Swift, “to the unwearied endeavours and 
care of your humble servant; for a physician who had not 
been passionately his friend could not have saved him.” 
A few years later, Arbuthnot, who, like Gay, enjoyed to excess 
the pleasures of the table, went there, as he thought, to 
die; but he rallied for a time, and, to use his own words; 
“recovered my strength to a pretty considerable degree, slept, 
and had my stomach again.” Pope, who went to Hampstead 
to see him, told Martha Blount that the Doctor was very 
cheerful, spending half the morning in the Long Room, and 
having parties at cards every night. Pope, by-the-way; 
dedicated his Pastorals to Sir William Trumbull, formerly 
Secretary of State to King William, who, after residing at 
Hampstead for many years, died there in 1716,—a fact worth 
recording, perhaps, as there is no mention of Sir William 
either in Park’s volume or in Mr. Baines’s Records. Steele, 
who resided for a while on Haverstock Hill, “at a solitude 
between Hampstead and London,” may have carried Pope 
with him to the meetings of the Kit-Cat Club, which were 
held in summer in the Upper Flask, a fact recorded by Sir 
Richard Blackmore, who describes these sons of Apollo feasting 
on Hampstead’s airy head,— 
“ Hampstead that, tow’ring in superior sky, 
Now with Parnassus does in London vie.” 

That inn, now a delightful private residence (Steevens, the 
Shakespearian commentator, died there at the beginning of 
this century), is chiefly to be remembered in association with 
the sorrows of Clarissa Harlowe; and Mrs. Barbauld relates 
how she once met a Frenchman in the Hampstead stage who 
was in search of the house in which Richardson’s charming 
heroine took “a dish of tea,” while vainly endeavouring to 
escape from Lovelace. “I have this day written,’ Mrs. 
Delany observes to the novelist, “to my dear Mrs. Donnellen. 
I must condemn her, though I am loth, for going to that ugly 
Hampstead. I have never loved it since Clarissa suffered 
such persecution there.” 

Mrs. Barbauld, who wrote a Life of Richardson, was herself 
at one period of her life a Hampstead resident ; and there her 
husband went out of his mind, and was so violent that his wife’s 
life was endangered. It might have been happier for her had she 
married the farmer who made love to her in her early girlhood, 
and was rejected in a novel fashion, for the child (she was but 
fifteen), to escape from his advances, ran away, climbed up a tree 
that grew by the garden-wall, and dropped into the lane beyond. 
“The poor man,” we are told, “ went home disconsolate. He 
lived and died a bachelor. Though he was never known to 
purchase any other book whatever, The Works of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, splendidly bound, adorned his parlour to the end of his 
days.” Rogers, who, like Wordsworth, has given the praise 
they deserve to her lovely lines on “Life,” came to Hampstead, 
at Mrs. Barbauld’s request, in his younger days to dance 
minuets, and make himself agreeable to the young ladies of 
the village, who seem to have been sadly in want of partners. 
Down to the year 1825, Crabbe stayed frequently with the 
Hoares at Hampstead (they lived close to ‘ Jack Straw’s Castle,’ 
where Dickens enjoyed a “red-hot chop and a glass of good 
wine ”), and there he met Campbell, Rogers, and Scott, Mrs. 
Siddons, Southey, and Wordsworth, and enjoyed, as every one 
did who knew them, the society of Joanna Baillie and her 
sister Agnes. In the early years of the century, Leigh Hunt, 
who lived in a pretty cottage close by in the Vale of Heath, 
had also his full share of illustrious visitors, among whom 
were Coleridge, Shelley, and Lamb, and last, but assuredly 
not least, John Keats, who has so identified himself with 
Hampstead that even Rome, where he died, has not on that 
account so large a claim on pilgrims who feel the magic of his 
song. Other and inferior names witness to the literary 
associations of Hampstead, but no account can be complete 
that omits the name of Sara Coleridge, who, with her 
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husband and mother, was living in Church Row when the 
poet died at Highgate. Mrs. Coleridge, although so near her 
husband, was separated by too wide a gulf of feelings and 
years to make an interview between the two desirable, even at 
the near approach of death. 

Mr. Baines’s volume is creditable alike to printer and pub- 
lisher and to the artists who have enriched it with illustrations. 
It has faults, as we have said, that detract from its value; but 
many sins of omission and commission can be atoned for in a 
second edition, and we have to thank the editor and his 
numerous contributors for what they have done towards the 
elucidation of an attractive subject. 





CAMPING VOYAGES ON GERMAN RIVERS.* 
Rivers, like men and women, have in their infinite varieties 
a common nature. And perhaps it is not wonderful that in 
Germany, of all countries, the features of the rivers should 
bring this common nature curiously into evidence. And this 
produces a certain sameness in the descriptions of boating on 
these different rivers. We have no doubt that in reality, to 
the Interpreter and his companions, one expedition differed 
from another as a tour in Switzerland differs from one in 
Holland, Russia, Norway, or Spain; but even they would not 
deny that their adventures on each had a strong family like- 
ness, except that the risks and dangers of the Danube seem to 
surpass those of any other river. Mills, weirs, and rapids are 
to be met with everywhere, except, indeed, on the Rhine and 
the Moselle. The Main has a special terror of its own in the 
shape of water-wheels, by which, more than once, the canoe 
narrowly escaped being wrecked. 

The first voyage recorded in this book was made by a crew 
of three in a pair-oar, on the Werra and the Weser, from 
Meiningen to Bremen. This was a thorough camping expedi- 
tion, and meant the conveyance of a large quantity of luggage. 
It is amusing to note the reduction of luggage in later voyages, 
till the hardening effect of years has brought our oarsmen to 
sleeping between two heaps of hay for walls, with their canoe 
for a roof, or else openly under the stars, with no more mention 
of tent, tables, hampers, or any necessaries of life except a 
waterproof-sheet, a few rugs, spirit-lamp, &c. The most 
remarkable adventure on the Weser voyage was the per- 
formance of rowing and sailing 105 miles in twenty-six hours, 
from Mindento Bremen. The navigation of an unknown river 
on a dark night-seems a rash undertaking enough, even though 
they had it to themselves, and we are not surprised that they 
were almost caught by a ferry-cable, that they ran into a snag, 
and all but came into collision with a steam-dredger. Much 
worse accidents might have been expected, though this may be 
considered a mild adventure compared with one of the same 
kind in a canoe on the Danube. It was a party of five, still 
merrier than those who navigated the Werra—though even they 
had indulged in many puns and other jokes, and great roars of 
laughter—who made a voyage in a four-oar down the Neckar 
and the Rhine, starting from Cannstatt and landing finally at 
Coblenz. This voyage, from various causes, seems to have 
made a great impression on the natives. The general appear- 
ance of the crew, their startling ways, and wonderful camping 
apparatus, were a totally new experience to people on the 
banks of the Neckar. On this river they were a good deal 
troubled by barges, and on one occasion, having pitched their 
camp in the dark, between the towing-path and the river, the 
rope of a barge very nearly brought down their tent on their 
heads. 

The same crew proceeded from the Rhine to the Moselle, 
which certainly, among these rivers, seems to be the most 
beautiful, the safest, and the easiest. The author speaks of 
its “wonderful quiet and peacefulness,” and adds that it 
“‘has between Tréves and Coblenz absolutely no obstruction in 
the way of weirs or locks to retard the progress of the navi- 
gator.” We are not sure, however, that weirs, locks, mill- 
sluices, even water-wheels, not to mention steamers, barges, 
and other obstructions, with tolerably constant wadings, 
wettings, and dangers narrowly escaped, did not very much 
increase the pleasure of these voyages. If we are wrong, the 
Interpreter will forgive us; but for some reason the canoe- 
voyage down the Danube, almost fuller of narrow escapes 
than any other, seems to be the one that he remembers most 
affectionately. 


* Camping Voyages on German Rivers, By Arthur A. Macdonell, M.A, With 
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We do not know why this voyage in a Canadian canoe 
on the Danube, which took place two years before those 
on the Moldau, Elbe, and Main, should have the last place 
in the book, except that it was the longest, and seems also 
to have been the most delightful. And we are still more 
puzzled to know why the Main voyage, which came off a few 
days after that on the Moldau and Elbe, should be described 
chapter before them. But the author shows in other ways so 
much good sense and originality, that we feel inclined to 
accept his arrangement patiently, believing that there must 
be some good reason for the oddity of it. At first it seems 
almost incredible that the upper course of the Main, fifty 
miles, between Bayreuth and Lichtenfels, “had never been 
done by boat before,” or that in the year 1888 a boat had never 
before been seen at Bayreuth. Besides this marvellous fresh- 
ness, the Main has many other attractions, being a fine and 
quiet stream, with beautiful banks, and flowing by curious old 
towns,—such as Karlstadt, Wertheim, Stadtprozelten, and 
Freudenberg. The great drawback of the Upper Main, besides 
the numerous weirs and mills, is its system of water-wheels, 
which makes the navigation particularly dangerous and diffi- 
cult. Ata mill on the Main, the voyagers suffered their only 
loss by theft; and the author remarks :—“ Millers’ assistants 
have long had the reputation in German literature of being 
persons singularly unreliable in the presence of personal pro- 
perty.” The moral we should draw is,—When starting ona 
camping voyage, leave valuable jewellery at home. 

The book ends with a long chapter on the Danube voyage, 
the most interesting and the most dangerous of all. The boat 
on this occasion was a canoe, and the distance traversed was 
nearly 550 miles, from Donaueschingen to Vienna. On the 
Upper Danube, mills, weirs, and rapids abound ; but these seem. 
to be far more easily managed with a canoe than with any 
other kind of boat. One of the most charming places on the 
banks is Sigmaringen, which the author recommends as 
delightful head-quarters for a reading party. Lower down, 
the canoeists had a narrow escape of being wrecked under the 
railway bridge at Ulm; but this is no great wonder when they 
were rash enough to shoot it at night, without any knowledge 
of the force of the current. After this they were very nearly 
swamped at the edge of a swimming-bath, where at last, in the 
dark, they managed to scramble ashore. Another dangerous 
adventure was shooting the old bridge at Regensburg, but 
this was fortunately done by daylight,—otherwise this book 
would hardly have been written. 

It is, of course, a book which will chiefly interest boating 
men ; and to any one who thinks of following in the track of 
these voyagers, it will be invaluable. The pages are inter- 
spersed with charts of each river, on which every mill, weir, 
and camping-place is marked, the maps themselves being 
copied from the German Ordnance Survey. There is also a 
large map of the river system of Germany, an appendix giving 
much useful information as to distances and other details, and 
an index; thus the book is complete as a guide to any future 
voyagers. That vague creature, the general reader, will also 
find it interesting ; for it is written in a lively style, giving 
some notion of the individual crazes of the crews, and it never 
fails to mention anything picturesque, romantic, or historical, 
by which these rivers flow. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_~.———_ 

Thomas de Quincey: his Life and Writings, with Unpublished 
Correspondence. By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. (“H. A. Page”). 
(John Hogg.)—This biography, “thoroughly revised and re- 
arranged,” is, in the author’s judgment, almost a new book. It is 
worthy of the pains which have been expended upon it, and will 
be welcome to all students of De Quincey. The volume has been 
published opportunely, and purchasers of Mr. Masson’s annotated 
edition of De Quincey’s works will find the Life and Correspondence 
indispensable to the full enjoyment of his writings. The chapter 
of “ New Reminiscences” contains some interesting notes by the 
late James T. Fields, of Boston, by Dr. Peter Bayne, and by an 
anonymous correspondent. There are also letters from the late 
Dr. Carruthers, and other men who knew De Quincey, now pub- 
lished for the first time, and Miss de Quincey has recalled her 
impressions of two peculiar traits in her father’s character hitherto 
unnoted. One of these traits, strange to say, was a taste for 
novels filled with wild and impossible adventures. “ He cared 
nothing for delineations of character, and I do not think he 
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cared much for pictures of modern life, or even for fun or 
humour—at all events of the later type in novels. Dark 
lanterns and Spanish cloaks, and three knights riding through a 
wood, and a mysterious villain with dagger or stiletto, were the 
sine-qué-nons in the novels of his youth, and he seemed to 
favour this kind of work to the end.” The second peculiarity was 
a predilection for attending funerals and not in mourning attire. 
Dr. Japp’s Life in its new form is an attractive and admirably 
written account of a man whose personality was as remarkable as 
his writings. De Quincey once said that every age buries its own 
literature; but we may safely prophesy that the saying will not 
prove to be a true one in his case. 

Mayne Reid: a Memoir of his Life. By Elizabeth Reid, his 

Widow. (Wardand Downey.)—All that was best worth recording 
in his career, and much else besides, Mayne Reid has related with 
the proper embellishments in one or other of his books, and 
there was no need at all for such a memoir as the present. No 
doubt he had an adventurous life enough, from the time he left 
the North of Ireland as a boy, until he settled down to the busi- 
ness of authorship in 1850. In the States he tried successively 
the vocations of storekeeper, nigger-driver, tutor, schoolmaster, 
actor, and journalist, before taking to the prairies and backwoods, 
where he gathered the experiences he afterwards used with such 
effect. But about all this portion of his life the memoir tells us 
nothing at all, while several chapters are given up to his part in the 
forgotten Mexican War. An American journalist was inspired to 
describe him at this time as “a mixture of Adonis and the Apollo 
Belvidere, with a dash of the Centaur.” In 1849 he returned to 
England, to aid the revolutionary movements then disturbing the 
Continent, but found no field for his boisterous activity, and had 
to content himself with writing bombastic letters to the Times, 
accusing that journal of arming its facile scribes with “plumes 
plucked from the fetid wing of the Austrian eagle.” There was 
no real call to reprint the whole of this absurd correspondence, 
which brings out the strong vein of swagger and braggadocio in 
his character. “The Rifle-Rangers ” appeared in 1850, and “The 
Scalp-Hunters ” in 185i, and thenceforward he devoted himself to 
producing those adventurous stories which enjoyed such a boundless 
popularity in their day, but have now lost their vogue. Shortly 
afterwards he married the “ child-wife” who has lived to write the 
present memoir, and settled down for some years at Gerrard’s 
Cross, in Buckinghamshire, where he attended church, “ more for 
the purpose of studying the bonnets than anything else,” and drew 
down upon himself the following singular epistle:—*“A friend 
who is deeply interested in Captain Mayne Reid’s spiritual wel- 
fare, forwards a prayer-book with the sincere wish that it may 
induce him to behave more reverently in church; and in reminding 
him that there is such a colour as lavender, hopes that the ever- 
lasting lemon kids may be varied.” This was accompanied by an 
infinitesimal prayer-book, and a pair of lavender cotton gloves. 

The Criminal. By Havelock Ellis. Illustrated. (Walter 

Scott.)—In this volume Mr. Havelock Ellis gives us a rather 
muddle-headed account of that mixture of doubtful observation 
and still more doubtful theory which goes to make up the new 
science of criminal anthropology. At the basis of the whole system 
is the rejection of the notion of moral responsibility. The 
criminal is not a bad man, but a being of abnormal development 
or peculiarities. He is a sick man, and the prison should be the 
hospital where he should be detained until cured, as at Elmira, 
in New York, by a “special dietary, baths, massage, gymnastics, 
and school-work.” Instead of punishing crime, in fact, we 
should reward it with a first-class education. Who would not bea 
criminal under such conditions ? So far, at any rate, as Mr. Ellis 
is to be taken as an exponent of the new system, the deterrent 
effect of punishment upon the rest of the community is lost sight of 
altogether. It may be admitted that observation has shown that 
certain degraded types of humanity are more prone to crime than 
other men; but it has certainly not been shown that there are not 
numberless criminals who show none of these degraded character- 
istics, and numbers of these defectively constituted beings who 
manage, in spite of their defects, to steer clear of crime. Pran- 
sini and Lacenaire were both good-looking men, and Mr. Ellis 
gives so many varieties of the criminal type, that one wonders if 
any types at all are left for honest men. His nude tattooed 
criminal is rather like the proverbial Greek god. 


The Reconstruction of Europe. By Harold Murdock. With an 
Introduction by John Fiske. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—This 
book, which purports to be a sketch of the diplomatic and military 
history of Continental Europe from the rise to the fall of the 
Second Empire, is the work of an American writer, and contains a 
very clear and accurate statement of the various steps which 
resulted in the liberation of Italy and the unification of Germany. 
With regard to the former, the author rather ignores the part 
which English diplomacy, as directed by Lord John Russell and 





Lord Palmerston, had in promoting Italian Unity. He is also too 
much inclined to worship success, and does not always do justice 
to the vanquished. Emile Ollivier has enough to answer for, but 
there is no use repeating the garbled quotation from his speech, 
which represents him as saying that the Government accepted 
the responsibility of the war “ with a light heart.” The author’s 
descriptions of the various military operations are based on wide 
reading, and are both clear and vivid. There is a good index, 
and the book will be found to contain a useful epitome of the 
events by which the face of Europe was changed. 


Funny Stories. By P.T. Barnum. (Routledge and Sons.)—The 
curious thing about this volume is that the stories are not funny. 
We venture to say that an average reader will get through it with 
hardly more than one or two spontaneous laughs. Literally the 
best thing that the present writer has been able to find in it, is a 
tale that has something of the look of a “Joe Miller.” An 
impecunious parson, who was accustomed to borrow small sums 
from members of his congregation, announced one day as his text: 
“Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.”? His auditors 
were on the qui vive. The preacher gave out two heads—patience, 
and payment in full—and spent more than an hour in an 
exhaustive account of the first. Then he said: “Time fails me, 
and I must postpone my consideration of payment in full.” But 
what a testimony to Mr. Barnum’s genius as a raconteur is this 
fact! Are these the things with which he keeps the table in a 
roar? Then he must have a marvellous way of saying them. 


Her Benny, by Silas K. Hocking, F.R.H.S. (F. Warne and 
Co., London and New York), is a beautifully got-up edition of a 
most pathetic tale, first published more than ten yearsago. “Her 
Benny” belongs to a dear little sister with whom he runs away 
from a wretched home, and the story tells their adventures, till 
little Nell reaches her heavenly home, and “Her Benny” is set to 
congenial work here below. There are many such tales nowadays, 
but not many better in both matter and manner than this one. A 
great friend of these children is troubled with a doubt which is 
commoner even now than we are apt to think, and thus he speaks 
when little Nell is soon to leave him behin1 :— 

«Tf I could only believe that there was the smallest hope o’ my 
ever getting to heaven,’ he muttered, ‘it ’ud be easier to bear.’ 
iavaten ars ‘Bless her little heart!’ he murmured, ‘she did not 
believe as how any wur excluded; she allers stuck to that word 
“ whosoever,” an’ sometimes I wur inclined to think as how she 
wur right. I wonder, now, if she wur? for sartinly it looks the 
reasonabler.’ ‘Bless me!’ he sail, after a long pause, ‘I’m 
getting mortal shaky in my faith; I used to be firm as a rock. 
I wonder if my heart are getting righter, or my head getting 
wrong.’ ” 

The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. (A. P. 
Watt.)—“ The author,” says Mr. Walter Besant, in the preface 
which he has prefixe1 to this volume, “has attempted a thing 
hitherto untried. He has taken the sacred history as related in 
the Bible step by step, and ha; retold it, with explanations and 
illustrations drawn from modern research and from personal 
observation.” The words “hitherto untried” seem a little too 
strong. We seem to remember books which have done something 
of this kind. But there is certainly a systematic illustration of 
the Old Testament in this volume from the results of recent dis- 
covery such as we have not before come across. Here is a curious 
and interesting specimen. Mr. Neville writes of the bricks of 


| Pithom :—“ Many of them are made with straw, or with fragments 


of reeds, of which traces are still to be seen; and some are of 
Nile mud, without any straw at all.” And some of the photo- 
graphs taken by this traveller show “brick chambers of a huge 
size—in the lowest course the bricks are well made; in the 
higher courses, rough straw and rushes in the bricks; last 
courses, neither.” How this illustrates the story of the “straw 
and the stubble ” in Exodus! Another specimen may be taken from 
the story of the rich woman of Shunem. Her son is brought in 
from the field in the morning, and dies at noon. With us noon 
is the worst time for sunstroke ; but in Palestine it is the morning 
sun, striking as it does on the nape of the neck, that is most 
dangerous. The noonday sun falls upon the crown of the head, 
which is better protected. The “ dove’s dung” of the siege of 
Samaria is a “ despised kind of bean,” so called from a resemblance. 
But surely Hazael’s speech to Elisha, “Is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this thing?” is a deprecating remark to the effect 
that he was too insignificant a person to do such great things, 
rather than an indignant disclaimer of the will to commit such 
cruelties. Such certainly seems to be the bearing of Elisha’s 
answer, “The Lord hath showed me that thou shalt be King over 
Israel.” We most cordially recommend this volume to all our 
readers. 

High-School Lectures. By M. E. G. Hewett. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—In these utterances of an experienced and 
skilful Colonial teacher, there is so much to interest fellow 
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workers in the old country, that it is difficult to select one or 
more of the lectures for special commendation. There are also 
references to local affairs, and to the aspirations of women in 
regard to them, which might well be pondered by those who 
have the welfare of the Greater Britain at heart. This is specially 
the case with the lecture on “ Politics and Women’s Rights.” Miss 
Hewett writes enthusiastically, but not in a wild or fanatical spirit, 
and her advice to the young is so brightly yet so earnestly given, 
that it would be pleasant to quote much of it; but as the earlier 
lectures deal with much that is elementary on the subjects of 
“Food,” “Health,” “Dress,” and “ Education,’ we must be 
restricted to a quotation from the one already referred to on 
* Politics,” because it not only shows the writer’s common-sense 
way of attacking difficult problems, but the clear way in which 
she expounds her ideas :— 
“ In the first place, do not expect too much from Government, or 
think that it is to Government you must look for the reform of all 
abuses, or for protection from every wrong. In olden times that 
was the common idea, and Government interfered in the smallest 
details of life. ..... Now we seem inclined to run to the other 
extreme, and hold that Government must not interfere with indi- 
vidual liberty, must not prevent a man from contracting himself 
out of his freedom into slavery ; that as long as some people, weak 
and powerless, choose to work twelve or fourteen hours a day for 
less than will support life, Government can say nothing, while it 
may say that none who are strong and willing and anxious to 
improve their position may work more than eight hours a day, at 
the work which familiarity has caused to make least strain upon 
them, in the factory or the workshop. Perhaps there is a mean 
between over-government and under-government, and the pre- 
sent oscillation between the two may help us to it. At any 
rate we ought to know where it is right that Government should 
interfere, if it be its duty to secure that no man interferes with the 
liberty of his fellows, injures them or himself, or fails to keep any 
contract he has entered into; or whether it should go further, 
and, as a parent, provide food, clothing, and education for all 
under it.” 
It would be interesting to quote much that follows, especially a 
paragraph on the right treatment of a political representative ; 
but we must refer readers, and particularly those who are both 
young and thoughtful, to the little book itself, which is brimful of 
common sense and right feeling, brightly expressed. 


Native Life in South India. By Rev. Henry Rice. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—As the author says, there have been so many 
books written about India, that one almost feels another to be 
superfluous ; but he intends this, which summarises the experience 
of eighteen years in the southern part of that vast country, to 
be a short, popular account. Very short it is, considering the 
valuable information therein contained; more popular it would 
have been had it been possible to avoid the catalogue style, which 
can hardly be done in so small a space. This is very much made 
up for by the fact that the illustrations are all taken from native 
drawings. The last chapter, which is thrown into the form of an 
answer to the question, “Are missions a failure?” deserves to be 
read attentively by all who really care to know the truth about 
the spread of the Christian faith. One paragraph we must quote 
on the general influence of Christian teaching, a part of the 
benefit too much overlooked :— 

“We are not to consider the numerical insignificance of 
Christianity as compared with the population, but its vastness as 
compared with what the number of Christians was less than a 
hundred years ago. Far beyond the numerical strength of 
Christianity in South India as indicated above, is the strength of 
the Christian position itself. Indeed, the comparatively small 
proportion of the Christian population to the whole, makes it 
almost difficult to speak of it as one of the great religions of India, 
if it were not just for this fact, that it is evidently a living re- 
ligion amidst the dead and dying, and unless we recognise the 
fact that it must increase and they must decrease. The religious 
fraternities, such as the Brahmo Samaj, &c., which are springing 
up on all hands, are due to the elevating power of Christian prin- 
ciple. Just as the Gnostic heresies were among the factors of 
early Christianity, so we must reckon the Brahmos among the 
factors of modern Indian Christianity. These societies are un- 
conscious forerunners clearing the ground which Christianity is 
to occupy.” 

The Master of the Magicians. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert D. Ward. (Heinemann.)—*“ The Master of the Magicians,” 
say the authors in their preface, “ is not an archeological treatise, 
but a novel.” And a novel of no little power it is. How far 
Nebuchadnezzar and his Median Queen, Amystis, and Mutusa-ili, 
the magician, and Lalitha his daughter, and Allit, the brilliant 
young Babylonian Guardsman, are like the realities, is beyond any 
one’s power to say. But they are certainly brilliant figures, such 
as it interests us to watch. The Babylon in which they move, 
with its splendours and its horrors, may be, probably is, a fiction ; 
but it is finely imagined. The central figure of the story, unless 
we take the King as such, is Daniel. On him, and on Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Miss Phelps and her collaborateur have spent, it is evident, 





the eunuchs, is another historical personage, and is made the 
means of introducing a certain amount of humour into the story. 
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HANDBOOK OF SKETCHES 
(copyright) 
of Artistic and Economic Domestic Decora- 
tion and Furniture, with Illustrations, 
prices, and other information, 

















Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 





Re-registered 
D'OYLY & OCO., LimiTeD, 
Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 


holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000, 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN and Author of “ Owr Eyes” 
(now in its Tenth Edition), 
begs to announce that his only Address now is 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles, 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except 
on Saturdays, when his hours will be from 10 to 12, 


An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from adistance, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers” 
Certificate, or for the Froebel Society’s Higher Certificate, is offered to Ladies who 
wish to enter Schools and Kindergartens as Teachers, at this College. Preparation 
also for the Cambridge Higher al Examination. SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
in all divisions. LEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Address, 

















much pains, and with a satisfactory result. Ashpenaz, prince of 





PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to a co 
; DENT an 9 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 


| See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 


NT-ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
: PROVI D ENT wenetates combining , 


LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
ith Provision for Old Age. 
INSTITUTION. ,, ,..cncronom stamun, LONDox. 


TRADE-MARK. 








PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application, 
Agents in England :—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C, ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 





U NW ErEV SB BSE FT FY 
GORDON SQUARE. 


CoMMITTEE. 
Rey. J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A. 

The Eart of CARLISLE, R. W. Kittie, Esq. (Toynbee Hall). 
Rey. Dr. MARTINEAU. ‘ Hon. Mrs. LyvLPH STANLEY. 
Rev. Dr. DkuMMOND (Principal of Man-} ALLEN GranaM, Esq. 

chester New College). J. Morrison, Esq., M.A. 
W. Brake OvGErs, Esq., LL.D. (Hon.| Frances (DowaGER CouNTESS 

Treas.) RvussELL). 
Rev. P. H. WicksTEED, M.A, Rev. W. Copetanp Bowe (L.S.B.) 
Frances PowEeR CoBBE. | Miss BEATRICE PovTER. 

Mrs. HumpHky Warp (Hon. Sec.) 











HAL bi, 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE. 





The Council have pleasure in announcing that arrangements are now in progress 
which will enable them to open University Hall for residence towards the middle 
or end of next October. 

The Rules and Regulations of the Hall will be very similar to those adopted at 
Toynbee Hall, and in other “ settlements” of the kind. No definite pledge will 
be expected from Residents, but it will be understood that those applying for 
rooms are in general sympathy with the objects of the Hall, and will be ready to 
give such time as they can afford to helping forward either the educational and 
religious, ov the social side of the work. 

Furnished rooms in the Hall can be had at rentals varying from 8s. to 12s. a 
week. The charges for board and service will be regulated by a Committee of the 
Residents, under the presidency of the Warden. 

The Lecture List for the coming year, together with a paper of ‘‘ Suggestions 
for Residents,” are ready, and can be had on application. The Lectures and 
Classes of the Hall, in Biblical, Literary, and Social Subjects, will be open free to 
all Residents. Adjoining the Hall is Dr. Williams’s Library, of which the Resi- 
dents may become Members. The British Museum is about half-a-mile distant. 

Applications for rooms, &c., should be sent to Rev. H. GOW, University Hall, 
Gordon Square, from whom also the original circular of the Hall can be obtained. 

House Committee— 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
CARLISLE. 
ALLEN GRAHAM, 
R. W. KITTLE. 
MARY A. WARD (Hon. Sec.) 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Dr. THomas Bartow, F.R.O.P. 

The Examinations for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will commence on 
September 23rd. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., ) Soong 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 











Prospectuses for— 
I. DAY CLASSES. 
II, DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
Ill. DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV. PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
VI. EVENING CLASSES, 
VII. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£12 to £100 per annum), 
—may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, or on 
application to the Registrar. HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 2nd, 1890, Systematic instruction is given by Professors 
in all the subjects included in the College course. Students are also at liberty to 
choose their own subjects, and to select one or more branches of study. Pre- 
paratory instruction is given to those who are not sufficiently advanced for the 
Professors’ Lectures, The new laboratories and the additional rooms for the 
resident students are now in use,—Prospectuses may be obtained by application to 


LUOY J, RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 








St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1890-91 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
eo — will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 

art., M.A. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for Competition. 
The Examination will be held on September 26th, 27th, and 29th, and the Subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees gy paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and Special Arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and all cc may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 

G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly eight hundred beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, 
surgical and medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. 
Special departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for 
cancer, tumours, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients 
last year, 9,105; out-patients, 109,839 ; accidents, 11,400. 

Surgical Operations daily. 

Appointments :—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, &c. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of Resident Appointments are 
also provided free board. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 and £50, and 
TWO BUXTON SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20, will be offered for Com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan District and other railways have stations within 
a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 


Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





4 hase MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1890-91, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 1st, when the Prizes will be Distributed by C. Kraan Pavt, Esq., and 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by STORER BENNETT, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
Competition on September 29th and 30th. 

‘The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, 
and Luncheon Room. 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes there are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital 
Appointments open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special pro- 
vision is made for Dental Student: and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty Students and a Resident Warden. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





QT. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 





The WINTER SESSION willCO MMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. AvGustus WINTERBOTTOM, at 

p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October : 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bond4-fide first-year students during the current year. 

ani Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 
studies, 

8. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students who have entered the School 
during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October, 1889. 

4. A Scholarship, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32 ; 
the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, 
value £10 10s, ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes 
for first, second, and third-year students, of £10 10s, each ; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery ; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 





STMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. Introdactory 
Address by Dr. T. Cotcorr Fox at 4 p.m., followed by Distribution of Prizes, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Denta! Students, on Examination, September 23rd and 24th. 

There are also numerous Prizes. 

FKES,.—100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 
in five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. — 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. 
Prospectus and all information on application to 

W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 
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| | eae AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE ONLY on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Secretary. 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

_ of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
few BOARDERS.— ddress, for particulars, “‘ P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester 
Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


5 ents MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 











SESSION 1890 91. 


FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 30th, 1890. 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Lecture Days and Hours, Fees, Scholarships, &., is published by Messrs. 
Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary at the 
College. R. 8. HEATH, Principal. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


{HRISTMAS TERM, 1890.—Miss S. W. CASH, assisted 
by Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, 
September 17th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE- 
MOUTH.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident House- 
Master and Foreign and English Governezses, PREPARES BOYS from 6 to 13 
for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The house stands in its own grounds, on top of the 
cl ff fronting Soutb, and close to the shore and the pines. ‘There is a sheltered 
playground, and a field for games, All the arrangements are suitable for delicate 
boys. Gymnasium, with musical driil. Terms, £80 or £100, according to age.— 
WINTER TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19:h. Work begins 9 o’clock, Sept. 20th, 


ORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOL.—Patron: H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES, K.G. President : The EARL of LEICESTER, K.G.— 
Modern Public Boarding Schoo) ; healthy site ; extensive buildings and grounds ; 
general and technical ecucation; moderate fees.—For Prospectus, apply to J. B. 
GLASIER, Solicitor, Lynn, Norfolk. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—Address, Miss WILLS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, W., from August 12th to September 6th. 

















UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—NEXT 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. An Examination for several 

Scholarships will be held on December 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890,—For particulars, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A 

HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this Endowed School (intended for 

Girls of the Middle Class), which will be opened in January, 1891. The Election 

will be held in September or October. Minimum salary, £200. Age 25 to 35. 

ges — further particulars, apply to GEORGE H. POPE, Merchants’ 
all, Bristol. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with Practical Laboratory 
Work ; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Honrs, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
16th. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION at the School- House on Monday, 
September 15th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 











EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—REOPENS SEPTEMBER 

16th.—Apply for all information to the Principal, W. J. FORD, M.A. (late 

Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at Marl- 
borough College). 


ADFORD HOUSE, COVENTRY.—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Estab. 1800. Boys received from 

six to twelve years of age, and prepared for College and Local Examinations, which 

have hitherto been successfully passed by the Pupils of this School. Eight acres 
of recreation-ground,—Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Miss HOUGHTON, 








AAT er BUEY COLLEGE, 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
Haileybury on December 10th and 1ith :— 


Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each. 
Two Junior of £50, and Two Junior of £30 each, tenable for three years, 


The Senior are open to all boys, whether at the School or not, who will be above 
the age of 15 but not over 16 on October 1st, 1890, one, or, at the most, two, being 
tenable on the Modern Side. 

Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who will be not over 13, and two to those 
pte _— = over 14, on October Ist, 1890, One of the four is tenable on the 

ern Side, 


The School Fees are :— 








For Nominated Pupils.— Sons of Laymen . 66 g " 
Sons of Clergymen ..........s00.. 56 5, 

For Pupils not Nominated.—Sons of Laymen eS aoe 
Sons of Clergymen ..............4000 66 45 


Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the Master, Haileybury College, 
Hertford, by December 3rd. 


For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 





August, 1890, Rev. P. DEEDES, St. Albans, Herts, 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. hi 
ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, 

The SEVENTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemica), Biological, and Engineering 
Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be 
Open Daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. ° 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 
4, For Medical Students, 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses:. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and 8'djd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 
REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the boys have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 
100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 
The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th. 


RIGHTON.—The Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A. (Wrangler, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; educated at and for a time 
As:istant-Master at Eton), receives FOUR PUPILS to read for Cambridge 
or other Examinations, Age about 15. Highest references. Special care taken 
of a delicate boy, or one leaving home for the first time.—Address, 9 The Drive. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


RPHANS, INDIAN CHILDREN, or WARDS in 
CHANCERY.—Sir ARTHUR BLACKWOOD, K.C.B., strongly recom- 
mends a Home School, conducted by a Lady and Gentleman, with whom the above 
would find a comfortable HOME, joined to superior educationaladvantages. The 
lady is the daughter of a late E.I. Chaplain, Madras.—“ N, M.,’’ Treacher’s Royal 
Library, Brighton. 


NDIA and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, ARMY, CEYLON 
CADETSHIPS, STUDENT INTERPRETERS (five times first place in two 
latter).—Dr. KLEIN, M.A., and Mr. ROBERTs, M.A., with high-class Tutors, 
PREPARE PUPILS for these and other Exams. Over 800 successes.—The 
CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 978 Regent Street, W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married CLERGYMAN, until 

lately Head-Master of a high-class school for eighteen years, now residing 

in a healthy and beautiful part of Sussex, is desirous of receiving FOUR PUPILS 

who require individual teaching and training Owing to backwardness or delicacy. 
—Address, 1,615, Standard Office, St. Bride Street, E.C. 























LADY (the widow of a clergyman), living in a small house 

at West Hampstead with her aaughter, offers a comfortable HOME 

to a YOUNG LADY. he has one living with ber who attends Miss Allen 

Olney’s School Good references.—Mrs. HART, Rev. H. Footman, Norton 
Vicarage, Lincoln. 


ORTH END HOUSE SCHOOL (near Addison Road 

and West Kensington Stations).—Etfective Preparation for the Scbolar- 

ship and Entrance Examinations of the Public Schools, First and third places 

at the last Westminster Examination. Beautiful grounds of six acres.—For 
Prospectus, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
Master: ©. A. VINCE, E q., M.A. (late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge). Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—This School 
will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 18th.—For Prospectuses and other 























EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 
assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities, 
&. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 23rd.— Ashington Rectory, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c, Healthy situation. 

Pla — adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c, 








information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, 
Mill Hill, N.W.; or to the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80° Cole- 
man Street, E.0, 


JOLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRIDAY, September 19th. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine 

in School, about 80. 


in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
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HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
4 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are Fae gma to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 _- ent. . 
Sinimam price of isee, £100 per cent. | Interet Pivre Bank, Bhofield; or by 
ie eme: 2 > 
eer Pes tong reg Merwe. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Oo., 67 Lombard be 
No sum lees than £50 of Stock will bo allotise, sree Fnwestment Act, 1880, this 
i . n n ) 
ee a ome ent agg! — ro catia a ressly — 
by the instrument creating his tras inv J} on ae tock, 
tion required, supplied by 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information req a TREE TASER, Sided 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








VIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
P ae 50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. eee 
isting Assurances ... oe ooo ove ae .. £7,470, 
em Funds... en ea ‘a6 ooo oe sas a 
ual Income.. ooo ee coe oe ose \ 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ... - 891,990 
Bonuses declared on 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 7 
SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 2 AME 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and MEssRS. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Sprcraror” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovrsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 














Page ..£10 10 0] Narrow Column £310 0 

Half-Page ..... psdenaad . 5 5 O| Half-Column ... “ aan @ 

Quarter-PAge vessecececrrsree 212 6 | Quarter-Column.......sseeeee O17 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outae PAE cisisecsscsscsisscscesad £14 14 0| Inside Page....... aacanasbeoans scenes £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
7 
SEPTEMBER. 
"Promier of Newfoundland, aud iis Colleagues, S'?) 3Y Six W. Whiteway, 
Human SELECTION. By A. R. Wallace. 
Gortue’s Last Days. (With unpublished Document.) By Professor Dowden. 
A CaTHoLic ON Naturat Rewigion. By W. H. Mallock, 
SexuaL Moratity rn Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 
Pro Bono Pusiico. By J. M. Barrie. 
A Century OF Women’s Rieuts. By Elizabeth Pennell, 
Joun Henry Newman. By W.S. Lilly. 
THE ARGENTINE CRISIS :— 
1. Irs DEVELOPMENT. By H. B. Callander. 
2. Irs Financia SieniFicance. By W. R. Lawson. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


HE BUILDER (Established 1842) 

: Is the Leading Journal for Architects, Builders, &c., and contains Illastra- 
tions in this week's issue (August 30th) of 
_ The Public Fountains of Paris (5) ; the proportions of the Parthenon ; Diagrams 
in illustration of paper by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. Also Articles on: The Public 
Fountains of Paris; Sanitary Congress and Exhibition at Brighton; the propor- 
tions of the Parthenon ; Cambrian Archeological Association ; Sanitation at Great 
Yarmouth ; Hot-Water Supply (‘‘ student’s Column”), &. Price 4d.; by post, 
41d.—OF FICE, No, 446 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

















e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

H SOTHERAN and oO. 

r) BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 

General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
nag Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED,—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
136 STRAND W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
eer ares and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
im quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
ere ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 











é : A FOUNDED 1848, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, pants 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, INVESTED FUNDS ... £10,000,000 
Terms: net. CLAIMS PAID 12,000,000 
THE 


FISHERS GLADSTONE 
188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST- FREE. 


BAG. (NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


SEPTEMBER. Price 2.. 6d, 
A PRIVATE SOLDIER ON THE Private SOLDIER'S 
Wrones. By Arthur V. Palmer. 
MutTvaL Ap amone AnimaLs. By Prince Kropotkiv, 
How ArT KAVANAGH FOUGHT RICHARD THE KiNG. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 

BEHIND THE SCENES IN ENGLISH PoOLiITICs. 
late Nassau W. Senior, 

A PoMPEII FOR THE TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY. By 
Frederic Harrison. 

AMERICAN RAILWAYS AND BriTISH FaRMERS, 
Stephen Jeans, 

Bion oF Smyrna, By W. Morton Fallerton. 

WatTER IN AUSTRALIAN Saunaras. By the Hon.T. A. 
Brassey. 

On CRITICISM; WITH SOM@ REMARKS ON THE Im- 
PORTANCE OF Doina NoTuHine. (Cuncluded.) By 
Oscar Wilde. 

Ruin OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


By the 


By J. 


By Sir Robert G. C. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Hamilton, K.C.B. 
A Mepi£vaL PoputaR PREACHER. 
Hewlett. 
Is CenTRAL AFRICA WORTH HAVING ? 
1. By Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.G, 
2, By Edward Dicey, ©.B. 
London: Kegan Pavut, Trencu, TriBNER, and 
Co., Limited. 


By Maarice 








IRGINIA 


DE BT: 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN by the BOND- 
HOLDERS’ COMMITTEE, that, a majority of the 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


whole of the Securities representing the State Debt 
having been now deposited with Messrs. Brown, 
Shipley, and Co., London, and with the other De- 
positaries in the United States, NO FURTHER 
SECURITIES WILL BER RECEIVED by said 
Depositaries AtTER SEPTEMBER 15th next, 
otherwise than subject to such penalty and condi- 
tions a3 the Committee may decide. 

Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co., are now prepared 
to issue their Engraved Certificates for Securities 
already deposited in exchange for the (temporary) 
Deposit Certificates. 








i 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 899. SEPTEMBER, 1890, 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue Recess as Ir Is anp as It Was. 

Tue VALE OF THE MAaNoR AND THE BLAcK DwarF- 
By Professor Veitch. 

A PuysroLocist’s Wirz. By A. Conan Doyle. 

A MorwinG IN THE GRAMPIANS. 

Dororuea. By Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” 

A Unique Town. By P. Hordern. 

In THE Eventnc. By ‘'C, M. O’N.” 

Tue True STORY OF THE TREASURE-HunT. By 
Wilfred Pollock. 

Diary oF AN IptE Doctor.—II. ITaty 1n Paris, 
By Axel Munthe. 

A Secret Mission. Chaps. 16-19. 

“*As You Like Ir” A L’AMERICAINE, 

GOVERNMENT AND THE CROFTERS. By an Islesman. 


Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 











Price One Shilling. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. 10. 


Contents :—Mr. Cox’s Protécé. By A. Innes 
Shand.—A Dramatic Errect. By the Hon. Eva 
Knatchbull-Hugessen.—A Bup tHat Livep. By 
Panl Cushing.—Danie~L Fosquié. By the Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge.—Tue Great UNLOADED. By 
Lord Wellwood (Hen. H. J. Moncreiff). 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum, Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


* aoe BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
8.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 











THE NEW REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER. Price 6d. 
Gipsy Sone. By H.M. the Queen of Roumania 
(“Carmen Sylva”). 
Tue Story OF PoLice Pensions. By James Monro, 
ae late Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
olice, 
CaRpINAL Newman. By OC. Kegan Paul. 
TuE TRADE-Union Concress. By George Howell, 


Tue EMIGRATION OF Lazour FROM BRITISH INDIA. 
By Sir Charles Bruce, K.C.M.G., Governor of 
British Guiana, 

Fatse MARKING OF MERCHANDISE :— | 
1, A LeGIsLaTIVE Review. By Albert Gray. 

2. A Mark OF Fortian OriGiIn upon IMPORTED 
Goons. By O. E. Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P. 

A Rapicat ProgRaAMME, Part III. By the Right 
Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 

Foiios anD Footiieuts. By L. F, Austin. 

InpIAN CHILD MarRRIAGES, An Appeal to the British 
Government. By Rukhmabai. 

Tue Wortp’s DestrE. Book II. Chaps. 7-10. By 
H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


> 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 95, SEPTEMBER. 
ConTENTS. 
VIRGINIE: A TALE OF ONE HunpRED YEARS AGO. 
By Val Prinsep, A.R.A, Chaps. 49-54. 
THE BaTrLE oF THE Eaas, By Benjamin Kidd. 
Wine Facts AND Fasrts, By Charles Cooper. 
Aucestis. By F. W. Parsons. 
JANET: A SEPTEMBER Day. By L. B. Walford. 
On THE FigutinG Instinct. By J. A. Bartlett. 
Orrers AND O1TER-HuntiING. By the Rev. M. G. 
Watkins, M.A, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. 
MatTrrr v. THE Kyire, By Samuel Kennedy, 
R.C.8.E 





A CHALLENGE TO THE Matrteists. By T. R. Allin- 
son, L.R.C.P. Ed. 

Tue LeatHER INDUSTRY IN IRELAND. By G, G. 
Chisholm, M.A. 

THE PROGRESS OF WEATHER-StuDy. By H. Harries, 
F.R.Met.Soc. 

“Sxconp-Onass” CLERGY: A Repty. By the Rev. 
H. Sutton. 

ELECTORAL BLACKMAILING. By Joseph J. Davies, 

A Princess or ConpF. By Mrs. F. M. Foster. 

CARLYLE AND OLD WoMEN. By Pauline W. Roose. 

FEATHERED AND FURRED MARAUDERS. By Discipulus. 

Russian Sects. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.B. 

A CopBLeR-ARTIST. By G, Eyre-Todd. 

THE IMMIGRATION OF DESTITUTE FOREIGNERS. By 
W. H. Wilkins. 

Pouitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co, 13 Waterloo Place, 
THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents. SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


1, Is there “A New Liberalism”? By James 
Douglas Holms. — 2, Mind in Man and Animals. 
By Alice Bodington.—3. The Genius of France. 
By Bernard ©. de Lisle—4. Over-Education.—5. 
Wyoming Admitted as a State into the Union. By 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton.—6. Paoli the Patriot. By 
Ernest A. Vizetelly.—7. Common-Sense. By F, W. 
Haine. —8. Literary Societies and Culture. By 
Randolph Lee.—9, Contemporary Literature: (1), 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the work. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


BeAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 











PRESERVED  PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


Sours, 





| ciao MEATS. Also, 





| | imma of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oe SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





fg PROLALERIBE for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





; (2), History and Biography; (3), Belles 
Letters.—10. Home Affairs. : ; 

London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, 
Paternoster Row, E.O. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotiins. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.’’—Mr. SPENCER, in Preface, 

Witt1aMs and Norgate, London and Edinburgh, 


USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir CO. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 








tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





ee OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—CounsEL FOR THE DELICATE.— 
Those to whom seasons of changeable temperatures 
are protracted periods of trial should seek the earliest 
opportunity of removing all obstacles to good health, 

his cooling ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon 
the skin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming 
all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed 
tonsils, sore-throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, 
and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, 
may be arrested as soon as discovered, and every 
symptom banished by Holloway’s simple and effective 
treatment. The Ointment and Pills are highly com- 
mended for the facility with which they successfully 
conquer influenza: they allay in an incredibly short 





time the distressing fever and teasing cough. 


ns, 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE ; 
Contents ror SEPTEMBER, t 
CaRDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS CoNTEMPO 
Wilfrid Meynell. RARIES, By 
THE ENLIGHTENMENTS OF PaGETT, M.P, By Rud 
yard Kipling. ° 
CarTHaGE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C,L, 
bi ee gg vues 4 PuBLIc Scxoors, By 
e Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Head-M: . 
H School, , : aster of Harrow 
HE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION, B 
Dale, LL.D. rom 
THE DANTESQUE AND PuaTONIC IDEALS oF Love 
By J. Addington Symonds. . 
EXcavaTIONS IN JuDHA. By Professor Sayce. 
STATE SOCIALISM AND Socrat REFORM. By John Rage. 
THE ARGENTINE FILIBUSTERERS. By W. R, Lawson, 
IsBisTER and Oo., Limited, 15 and 16 Tayi 
Street, Covent Garden. : — 





The SECOND EDITION will be ready EARLY 
NEXT WEEK, 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS ror SEPTEMBER. 


AGNOSTICISM and CHRISTIANITY. 
“ELSMERISM and PAUL NUGENT. 
With a LETTER from the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

DIFFICULTIES PECULIAR TO THE CHURCH IN Watgsg: 
How THEY ARE Met. By Rev. Canon Griffith 
Roberts, M.A. 

FamILy Prayrers. By Rev. Augustus Jessop, D.D, 

FiemisH ParnTers.—III. PETER Pav Ruseys, 
(Illustrated.) By G. 8. Macquoid. 

EcciEsIaAsticaL Music IN THE MIDDLE Aggs, 
(Illustrated.) By W. J. Birkbeck, 

“VIRGINIE’s HusBAND.” Chaps.6-7. By Esmé Stuart, 

In THE Wronea Box. A Short Story. By D. Ker. 

ee Erirarnus, By Rev. J. E, 

eld. 


Some Notes ON THE History OF BOOKS For 
CuHILDREN.—II, BLock Books AND EARLY PRINTED 
Booxs. (Illustrated.) By Charles Welsh, 


Poputar Astronomy. Chap. 7.—THE Sun. (Illus- 
trated.) By H. Clements. 

Cora REEFS AND THEIR BUILDERS. By Agnes 
Giberne. 

“CHANGED Lots; or, Nospopy Cares.” Chap. 5. 
(Ilustrated.) By Frances Armstrong. 

StTori£s OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Chap. 3. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Sermon Outlines for September—lInstructions on the 
Creed—Biblical Questions for Competition. 

The late Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., on 
“THE COURT OF LORD PEN. 
ZANCE.”’ 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 





Price One Shilling. 


b) 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER. 
INVASION OR Starvation? By Captain S. Eardley- 
Wilmot, R.N. 
Marcia. Chaps. 33-36, By W. E. Norris. (To be 
continued.) 
A Tragicat TertuLia. By E. Armstrong. 
Woritpiy Wispom. By E. Nesbit. 
Earty Days RECALLED. (Conclusion.) By Mrs. Ross. 
Town AND River. By Alfred Harcourt. 
Lapy-ArTISTS IN Paris. By Marie Adelaide Belloc. 
THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF CyciInG, By Alfred J. 
H. Orespi. 
Buinp Justice: A CHAPTER OF AccIDENTS. Part I. 
By Albert E. Drinkwater. 
CoRRESPONDENCE. Notes. Lrprary LIst. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 


A REVIEW OF ALL QUESTIONS AFFECTING 
NATIONAL INTERESTS. 
SEPTEMBER. One Shilling. 

Tue War TRAINING OF THE Navy.—II. By Admiral 

of the Fleet, Sir G Phipps Hornby, G.C.B. 

Army Rerorm IN NATIVE STATES IN INDIA. ByC. 
E. Biddulph. 

How THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY POWER OF 
ENGLAND IS AFFECTED BY THE SuEzZ CANAL. By 
the late George Hooper. 

Tue CLOTHING OF THE ARMY.—DEFECTS IN ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By R. W. Hanbury, M.P. 

OBSTACLES TO IMPERIAL FEDERATION.—A REPLY 
From Tasmania. By H. R. Nicholls. 

WaTEeRLOO.—V. HisToricaL Dtrricutties. THE 
THREE STaFFS. By Colonel F. Manrice, R.A, 

THe SmoKE Attack! (As shown to the German 
Emperor by Colonel Crease on Aug, 7th.) By Mark 
Hamilton. 

Nationa Insurance.—V. 

1, By Captain Eardley-Wilmot, R.N. 
2. By Major J. 8. Clarke, U.M.G. 
3. By Lord Charles Beresford, R.N., C.B. 
W. H. AtLen and Co., London and Calcutta ; and 
all Bookstalls. 











TAMMERERS should read a book 

by a gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps.—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIAL LIFE UNDER the REGENCY. By 


TON. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with abont 100 Illustrations, 30s. 
(This day. 





Joun AsH 
Extra crown 4to, profusely Illustrated. A 
PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. 5 7 (Shortly, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and Adven- 


tures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume Nisser. [Shortly. 


GUILLOTINE the GREAT, By Graham 
[Just ready. 


EvERITT. 


MUMMER-WORSHIP. By Edward St. John 


BRENNON. (Shortly. 


BRAYHARD: the Strange Adventures of 


One Ass and Seven Champions. By F, M, ALLEN. Illustrated by Harry 


rniss. 68. 

a bolightfal reading.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

“Genuinely funny.”—Star. 
' Trresistibly absurd.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

“There is a distinctive and original note somewhere in his humour which 
differentiates him from other writers.’’-—Literary World. 

“ Brimful of jokes, repartees, and comic situations, which seem to run off the 
author’s pen a8 naturally as does the ink..,...The illustrations are of course 


admirable,”— Guardian, 
NEW NOVELS. 


The NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. By 


TiguHE Horxins. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
« Alive with humour, go, and gaiety.”—Truth, 


SAPPHIRA. By Sarah Tytler. 2 vols. 
NELLY BLYTHE. By Jessie Greenwood. 


2 vols. 

“The authoress of ‘ Nelly Blythe’ writes brightly and trimly, without affecta- 
tion. She has condescended to study the language she uses ; her grammar is not 
as heaven pleases; and althongh her novel is ‘true womanly’ in the best sense, 
its cleverness is very unusual, and the men and women in it are real human 
beings.” — World, 


SHAM GOLD. By Stephanie Wohl. 6s. 


“Sham Gold’ is a great work, of unusual narrative and dramatic power, and 


of intense interest from beginning to end.”—Scotsman. 
FOR VALUE RECEIVED. By Thomas 
Coss, 3 vols. 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the 


Russian of Korotenko, By S. Strpyiak and W. WESTALL. 2s, 6d, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupiz’s Liprary. 

All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Branch Offices : 
__241 Brompton Road: and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET.” 


Ready this day. At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


HAVING AND HOLDING. By Mrs. J. E. Panton, 
Author of “The Curate’s Wife,’ ‘‘ From Kitchen to Garret,’ &c. 
TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 











RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 1890. 

Atas! By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “Nancy,” &c. 

Chaps, 1-4, 
THE Barp or Hope. 
Joun Buti ABROAD. 
To THE Towy 1N Time OF Drovaeur. 
LETTERS OF A WorRLDLY Woman.—VII.-IX. 
DRYDEN AND Scott. By John Amphlett Evans. 
“Ex! BUT IT’s QUEER ALTOGETHER.” By Mary H, Tennyson. 
SYDNEY IN SEPTEMBER. 
WHIST-SPOILERS. By A. Stuart. 
HEILAND OF HEIDELBERG. By Albany de Fonblanque. Chaps. 1-4. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


NAME AND FAME. 


By A. 8. EWING LESTER and ADELINE SERGEANT. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


Part Il. 
By W. Frazer Rae. 


PLEN Awe pe 


1 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 
THE RIDDLE OF LAURENCE 
HAVILAND. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH, 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


&& mm Ee... =. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS. 
In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE OF OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (EHightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 

St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-eighth Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand, 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Bdina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (Now appears for the tirst time in cheap form.) 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, &c. 

Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

The Master of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Orville College. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Pomeroy Abbey. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. Fourth Series. 


The remaining Volumes will appear at monthly intervals, 
Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. 
The published price is 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S' WORKS. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


(Being the two latest volumes of Messrs. Longmans’ “Silver Library.”’) 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
CALLISTA: a Taleof the Third Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 


(These two volumes are still on sale in the Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. each.) 





The DREAM of GERONTIUS. 16mo, 6d. 


sewed, 1s. cloth. 


VERSES on VARIOUS OCCASIONS. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


The IDEA of a UNIVERSITY DEFINED 


and ILLUSTRATED. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 3 vols. crown 


8vo, 6s. each. ae 
Contents :—1. The Turks.—2. Cicero.—3. Apollonius.—4. Primitive Christianity. 


CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES FELT by 


ANGLIOANS in CATHOLIC TEACHING CONSIDERED. Crown 80, 
Vol. L, 7s. 6d.; Vol. IL, 5s. 6d. 


The VIA MEDIA of the ANGLICAN 


CHURCH. Illustrated in Lectures, &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each, 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL and HISTORICAL. 2 


vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


Contents :—1. Poetry.—2. Rationalism.—3. Apostolical Tradition.—4. De la 
Mennais.—5, Palmer on Faith and Unity.—6. St. Ignatius.—7, Pri ts of the 
Anglican Church.—8. The Anglo-American Church.—9. Countess of Hantingdne 
—10. Catholicity of the Anglican Church.—11. The Antichrist of Protestant 





—5. Oburch of the Fathers.—6, St. Chrysostom.—7. Theodoret.—8. St. 
—9. Benedictine Schools.—10. Universities.—11. Northmen and Normans.— 
12, Medieval Oxford.—13. Convocation of Canterbury. 


The ARIANS of the FOURTH CENTURY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECT TREATISES of ST. ATHANASIUS 


in Controversy with the Arians. Freely Translated. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, 


DISCUSSIONS and ARGUMENTS on 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ConTENTs :—1. How to Accomplish It.—2. The Antichrist of the Fathers.— 
3. Scripture and the Creed.—4. Tamworth Reading-Room.—5. Who’s to Blame? 
—6. An Argument for Christianity. 





12, Milman’s Christianity.—13. Reformation of the Eleventh Century.—14, 
Private Judgment.—15. Davison.—16. Keble. 


An ESSAY in AID of a GRAMMAR of 


ASSENT. 7s. 6d. 


PRESENT POSITION of CATHOLICS in 


ENGLAND. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on BIBLICAL and on ECCLE- 


SIASTICAL MIRACLES. Crown 8vo, 63, 


An ESSAY on the DEVELOPMENT of 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Crown 8vo, 63. 





LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of JUSTI- 


FICATION. Crown 8vo, 5:. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS preached before the 


University of Oxford between 1826 and 1813. Orown 8vo, 5s. 


SERMONS BEARING upon SUBJECTS of 


the DAY. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Coretanp, B.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopeLanD, B.D. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, each. 


SELECTIONS, adapted to the Seasons of the 


Ecclesiastical Year, from the ‘‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” Edited by 
the Rev. W. J. CopeLann, B.D, Crown 8vo, 5s, 














NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL ATLAS. 


Physical and Political. Consisting of 35 new 

Mapz:, besides Insets. Engraved and lithographed 

- = 8. WELLER, F.R.G.S. Large feap. 4to, price 
3, 6d. 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL 
ATLAS. Consisting of 17 new Maps, besides In- 
sets. Engraved and lithographed by F. 8S. WELLER, 
F.R.G.S. Large feap. 4to, price 1s. 


LONGMANS’ NEW FIVE-SHILLING 
ATLAS. Consisting of 32 Maps selected from 
Longman’s New Atlas. Edited by GrorGr G. 
—— M.A., B.Sc., &c. Imperial 8vo, price 

a: 


LONGMANS’ HANDBOOK of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By R. McWit.iam, 
B.A., Inspector to the London School Board, In 
Five Parts, each 1s. 


Part I. From the Earliest Times to Chaucer, 
Part II. From Chaucer to Shakespeare, 

Part III. From Ben Jonson to Locke. 

Part IV. From Swift to Cowper. 

Part V. From Burke to the Present Time. 


PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 
“FALCON” EDITION. With Introduction 
and Notes to each Play. 


New Vo.LuMEs. 

King Henry V. Edited by A. PD. Innes, M.A., 
laie Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 
price 1s. 6d. 

King John. Edited by Otiver Exton, late 


Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Feap. 
8vo, price ls. 6d. 


The PRELUDE to MODERN 
HISTORY : being a Brief Sketch of the World’s 
History from the Third to the Ninth Century. 
By J. E. Symes, M.A., University College, 
a With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, price 
3, 6d. 


London : 








LONGMANS’ FRENCH COURSE. 
By T. H. Bertensuaw, B.A., Mus. Bac., Assis- 
tant-Master in the City of London School. 

GRAMMAR. Part I. Up to and 
including Regular Verbs, with Vocabularies, &. 
Price ls, 

GRAMMAR. Part II. Including Pro- 
nouns, Adverbs, Irregular Verbs, Subjanctive 
Mood, Infinitive, and Particip'es, with Vocabu- 
laries, &c. Price 1s. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Parts I, and II., as above. Complete in 1 vol, 
price 23, [In the press, 


FRENCH PASSAGES for UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Higher Course. Prose and 
Verse. Selected and Arranged by C. H. Parry, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. Crown 
8vo, price 3s, 


SWISS TRAVEL. Being Chapters 
from Dumas’ ‘‘ Impressions de Voyage.”” Kdited, 
with Notes, by C. H. Parry, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Charterhouse. Feap, 8vo, price 2s. 61. 


RUY BLAS. By Victor Hugo. 
Kdited, with Notes, by HAROLD ARTHUR PERRY, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8yo, price 23, 6d. 


EPISODES FROM MODERN GERMAN 
AUTHORS. 
Edited by H. 8S. BERESFORD-WEBB, 
TALES of the BLACK FOREST. 


Selections from Auerbach’s ‘ Schwarzwalder 
Dorfgeschichten.”” Edited, with Notes, by A. H. 
Fox-Stranceways, M.A, Assistant-Master at 
Wellington College. 18mu, price ls, 6d. 


EPISODES from FELICITAS. By 
Fe.ix Daun. Edited by the Rev. G. A. BIENE- 


MANN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Sherborne 
School. 18mo, price ls. 6d. [Just ready. 








ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Theoreti- 


cal and Practical. A Manual for Students in 
Advanced Classes of the Science and Art Depart. 
ment. By WILLIAM JaGgo, F.C.S., F.IC. With 
Plate of Spectra and 78 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 
price 4s, 6d, 


PRINCIPLES of GENERALORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor E. Hsext, Helsing- 
fors. Translated from the German by J. BrsHop 
TINGLE, Ph.D., Assistant in the Laboratory of 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


The HARPUR EUCLID. An Edition 


of Euclid’s Elements, Revised in accordance with 
the Reports of the Cambridge Board of Mathe- 
matical Studies, and the Oxford Board of the 
Faculty of Natural Science. By E. M. Lanatey, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, the Modern 
School, Bedford; and W. S. Parturps, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master at Bedford Gram- 
mar School. 
In 1 vol., BOOKS I.-VI., XI. 1-21., price 4s. 61. 
Or, separately, BOUK I., price 1s.; BOOK II., 
rice 1+, BOOKS I. and IL., price 23, BOOKS 
«LYV., price 33, 6d. BOOKS III. and IV., price 
2s, BOOKS V., VI., and X1. 1-21, price 23, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 
PRACTICAL PLANE and SOLID 


GEOMETRY, includiog Graphic Arithmetic. By 
I. H. Morris. Fully Illustrated with Drawings 
prepared specially for tne Book. Crown 8vo, 
price 2s, 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING for ART 
STUDENTS. Embracing Plane Geometry and 
its Applications, the Use of Scale-, and the Plans 
and Elevations of Solids, as required in Section I. 
of science Subject I. By I. H. Morris, Author 
of “ Practical Piaoe and Solid Geometry,” in 
Longman’s “ Elementary Science Manuals,” 
Crown 8v0, price ls, ¢d. 
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